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saving the crop, looked like a job that 
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Editorial, | 


| should read and compare the catalogues pub- 


ING AND KILLING WEEDS. 


id of an old King, who, de- 
is friends a good dinner, in- 
vutler to set the table with the | 
s that could be bought. On sitting 
King found his butler had provided 

t tongue, and when asked why he 

replied that tongue was the best 
yuse it that uttered 


kindest words that are ever | 


| 

| 
was the part | 
and 
lhe King aceepted the explanation, 
ed another dinner a few days later, 
his butler to procure the poorest | 
What was the | 


surprise to find his table again loaded 


neats he could find. 
cues, which his butler said, was in 
to the order, for the tongue is re- | 
for the most profane and cruel | 
ivable, words that had caused an 

nt of misery to mankind. 

ten reminded of this old story 
npare @ neglected field or garden 
that has been properly treated. 
ere is a reader of the Farmer 
at some time in his life, seen a 
that was so completely swarded 
weeds that the work of killing them 


the could be 


\\ wn up to having had at least 


than crop 
yur own, and we have seen 

lf any one desired to get up a 

weedy patch of this description as a 
as an illustration, one might se- 
garden where the weeds. were 

go to seed the previous summer. 

t early in the spring, manure it well, 


t immediately to the usual variety of 
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as thick as hair ona dog. 


t the start of most of the vegetables 


is these weed seeds that have lain in 


ground through the winter, are ir 


ondition to sprout and grow on the 


the first warm days in spring, while 
the several 


sorb moisture before they can 


must lie in soil 


beets and parsnips, and carrots, 
ne things begin to show them- 
disturb them, but let them all 
until 
well, and large enough so 


the weeds get large 





cultivated plants can be dis- 

n the wormwood, pig weed, 
witch grass, and ‘‘pusley”—we | 

names—get their third or 

aves, or when the ground is 

over with worthless growth, 

r inches high, then put in the cul- 

ind run it two or three times in a row, 
yw immediately with hoes, and see 
rough work is done. It will require 
down on the hands and knees to pull 
weeds in the rows, and probably the 


will nearly hide the cultivated plants, 


utter can probably be found by hunt- 


1 
is no fancy picture, for we have 


ist such hoeing. And we don't 


iny possible job on a farm that is 
roughly discouraging either to owner | 
iar \ man, to undertake such a 
to have nothing else to do, or he 

in invalid needing exercise in the 
so work for his health solely, 

r way will he be likely to see 
Now, 


pleasanter work done on a farm 


reward for his labors. 


the cultivation of a well kept 
either by horse power or by 
erfection in ploughing is the 
hen there must be 
nough applied, so that what 


manure 


grow will grow with a will, as it 
whether it be weed or desirable plant. 
t nanure is applied, the ground 


sible, be worked over a few 


t and then die. 

nount of hoeing and weeding may 

hefore the seeds of 
are planted, both in the fall and in 

ng. Work the 


thing is killed 


ith a cultivator 


ground until every 
!'hen when the weather 
enough, put in the seeds in straight 

that the cultivator may be run be- 
em the next day, if desired, without 
the planted crop. Crops that are 

wie in getting above ground, like 
‘anted early, should be cultivated 

they break ground, or else the 

is harrow should be over the 
If a field is properly pre- 


used 


he har 
the harrow may be used upon 


We have 

epeatedly } : 
peatedly in the garden, over rows of 
Other vegetables. 


of our cultivated crops. 


It is almost an 
‘able implement in the corn field, 

be used just as the corn first be- 
« through. Covering a little 

time, and smothering the 
do the corn no harm, as it will 
through an inch of loose soil, 
‘caves are a few inches long, a 
arth might smother corn as well 


“arrow will obliterate the marks of 
*WS, the field must now be let dlone un- 
, After 
‘© Cultivator often enough te kill 
( between the rows, and as close up to 
“8 possible. We have horse hoes now, 
oa, y little for the hand hoe to do, 
“e can often be done very rapidly. 
should gifn merely to knock the 
anong the plants out into the 
— the rows where the horse hoe 
— vem. In the garden, among the 
‘er things, there will be some hand 


“Top can be seen in the rows. 
ise tl 


ing 
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large enough to be easily grasped with the 
| fingers, provided the cultivation between the 
rows has been thoroughly done. 

As a rule, never hoe and cultivate a field 
or garden the same day, but let the weeds, 
rooted up by the horse hoe, have time te wilt, 
so that the standing weeds may be readily 
distinguished from those which have been dis- 
turbed by the cultivator. And, as a rule, 
never go twice in a row with the cultivator 
the same day. A weed turned out and ex- 
posed to the sun two days in succession, is 
surer to die than one that is nicely trans- 
planted by the cultivator, and then trodden 
on by the horse or the man following with a 
hoe. 





In a corn field planted in check rows, we 
would cultivate at least four times, a day or 
more apart, before putting in any hand work. 
This method will reduce hand labor to the 
very lowest terms, only a little cutting out of 
weeds close up to the corn being required. 
We may make hoeing, and weed killing, and 
the general work of tending cultivated crops, 








mended for use on most crops, from 200 to 


| how little could be made to answer the pur- 








‘Ng to be done, but there will be no 


the very pleasantest work ever done on the 
farm, or in the garden, or we can make it the 
most distasteful, discouraging and unprofit- 
able of any work imaginable. Words from 
the human tongue can not present a greater 
contrast. 


THE APPLICATION OF FERTIL- 
IZERS. 





How Much is it Best to Use? 


Every one who uses commercial fertilizers 
lished by the different manufacturers. In 
some will be found a good deal of brag, but 
very little information. A low priced fertil- 
izer that is ‘‘firstrate” for all kinds of crops 
should be bought sparingly, particularly if a 
new brand, and not well known. The stand- 
ard fertilizers that claim to be worth from 
$30 to $50 per ton, and which have given 
general satisfaction to those who have used 
them for a term of years, can not be made and 
sold for very much less than the prices asked, 
and they will be found cheaper as a rule, than 
the low priced goods. 

We have been looking over a number of 
the advertising pamphlets of late, and one 
thing in particular has struck us as liable to 
mislead, and give those who purchase ex- 
pectations above what are likely to be real- 
ized. We refer to the small quantities recom- 
O00 pounds per acre, on grass; 800 to 1000 
pounds on corn; 600 to SOO pounds on pota- 
other 


toes, and at about the same rate on 


common farm crops. But when garden crops, 
like strawberries, asparagus, and celery, are 
touched, and tobacco as a field crop, a ton or 
more of the same fertilizer is recommended. 
Now, we would like to know why a heavier ap- 
plication is not urged for ordinary field crops. 

It used to be the fashion to plant corn and 
potatoes on a small shovelful of farm manure, 
and except on extra fertile land, small crops 
were harvested, as arule. Some of our best 
farmers set the example of spreading manure 
so bountifully that little or nothing was 
needed in the hill, and harvested double the 
amount of crops formerly grown on a little 
manure, and made four times the profit on 
the labor performed. The newspaper writers 
for many years past, have been urging far- 
mers to manure heavier, as thus they get 
bigger yields and better profits. 

But since fertilizers have come into quite 
general use, the aim has seemed to be to see 
and the manufacturers and dealers, 
judging by their publications, seem to favor 
this idea. 
stable manures for fertilizing our fields, it 
was our aim to apply as large quantities as 


pose, 


Now, when we depended upon 


we thought the crop could be benefited by, 
and if the manure was coarse and crude, and 
not likely to become completely fitted to feed 
the present year’s crop, we applied a surplus, 
expecting to regain it in future years. In 
the ordinary rotation of corn, followed by 
grass, the several crops of the latter get all 
their plant food not derived from thé land, 
from manure applied several years previously. 

We are taught that phosphoric acid and 
potash are retained in the soil with very little 
or no waste, until taken up by the plants. If 
this is true, and we use fertilizers which con- 
tain a large percentage of these non-wasting 
elements, as fine raw bone and potash salts, 
we can not see why it may not be as good 
economy to apply them freely, or in excess of 
the needs of the present crop, as to apply 
stable manure in excess of the present year’s 
crop. It is never an easy matter to mingle 
either stable manures or commercial fertil- 
izers evenly through the soil, but they should 
be so mingled to secure the greatest good to the 
plants grown. But.as this is practically im- 
possible, especially when moderate quantities 
are applied, it would seem that the next best 
thing to do would be to apply the fertilizers 
as good farmers do stable manure, in excess 
of the present year’s needs. + 

In our own practice, we have aimed to 
make the soil of thé farm approximate in fer- 
tility the soil of the garden. We want as 
rich a soil for field corn as for sweet corn in 
the garden, and we believe it will pay to 
make it so. After a soil is once made rich, 
we can see why excessive quantities of fer- 
tilizers, particularly nitrogenous fertilizers, 
would, or might be objectionable and waste- 
ful. Wheat, oats, barley and millet should 
not be manured enough to make the straw 
fall down and rot on the ground, and it is 
possible to make grass land and orchards too 
rich, but we do not believe the danger lies in 
this direction, or ever will, if the instructions 
given in the fertilizer catalogues are made 
the rule of action. If we are wrong, we hope 
some of our manufacturing friends will set us 


aright. 





FRANKLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 





The Franklin Farmers’ Club will hold Field 
Meetings during the summer Wednesday af- 
ternoons as follows: Wednesday, June 24, at 
the farms of President Charles Badger and 
Warren H. Bright. Wednesday, July 8, with 
Lucius W. Daniels, F. B. Ray and E. K. 
Ray. Wednesday, August 5, with John W. 
Richardson, James T. Adams and Monroe 
Morse. Wednesday, August 19, with Jobn 
E. Grant, Geo. S. Hancock, and James Cc. 
Whiting. Wednesday, August 26, at the farm 
of John L. Fisher. Wednesday, September 
9, at Town Farm, and with J. G. Hills, and 
C. M. Allen. Examinations of farms will be- 
gin at one o’clock. On Wednesday, July 29, 
at 10 o'clock A. M., the Franklin and Nor- 
folk Clubs will join in a basket picnic at 
Kingsbury’s Grove, where boats and table 
crockery will be furnished by the proprietor. 
Parties are invited to bring well filled baskets, 
and an enjoyable time is expected for all. 
After the dinner, committees to prepare the 
winter programme, and to arrange for the 
annual show and sale of club products will be 
chosen. Business meetings will be held at the 
residence of Secretary Wm. E. Nason, Satur- 
day evenings May 30, June 27, July 25, Au- 
gust 29, and September 26. 

ee 
vaRmER on Little Lost River, Idabo, recently 
+. fifty valuable Angora goats killed and thirteen 


special harry about it until the weeds are 


BEEF. 





The article under the above heading which 
appeared in the Farmer of February 14th, 
contains some very good suggestions, and some 
statements that seem, to the writer, to need 
substantiating. To the question, ‘Is the Re- 
lation of fat to flesh under the control of the 
feeder ?” it is stated that “From the fact that 
the calf is born without fat, it would seem 
that the fat at least must be under his con- 
trol.” Tam not aware that observations have 
been made and recorded to show that the calf 
is born without fat. It is a point that ought 
to be easily determined by one who has a 
number of culves each year, that are not con- 
sidered of so much value as the food they 
would require to fit them for market, and 
who would carefully examine them from this 
point of view. From the fact that the human 
infant does contain fat at birth, and for sev- 
eral weeks before birth, it would seem prob- 
able that the calf also contains notable quan- 
tities of fat at birth, and that as this was not 
needed before birth it must have been depos- 
This 
ability to store up fat against a future day of 
need is one of the functions that is probably 
directly controlled by the nervous system, and 
on the healthy action of that system probably 
Everyone has noticed how 
long it often takes to get an animal that has 





ited in anticipation of future need. 


much depends. 


been long out of condition, into a condition 
where the food tells by increasing weight. 
Here the food must be used, frequently out of 
all proportion, seemingly, to what is needed, 
to enrich the blood and through that the more 
solid portions of the body, including the ner- 
vous system, which by and by sends its stim- 
ulus to the digestive organs, so that they may 
assimilate more of the food eaten, and so on 
till the animal is again in good condition or 
healthy, when he becomes able to assimilate 
more of the food than he needs for immediate 
use. Then the fattening process begins, and 
by proper feeding and exercise may go on 
rapidly and profitably. It has been found by 
actually counting the number of blood globules 
in a certain measure of blood from time to 
time during the fattening of an animal, that 
it is only after a certain globular richness in 
the blood that fat begins to be developed, 
and it often takes far longer to get the blood 
changes to begin, than to fatten the ani- 
mal after he has once reached the fattening 
point. It may be well for us to consider first 
what food is, and second what changes food 
undergoes in the system, before attempting to 
decide how to feed for a specific purpose. 

As soon as one begins to study foods, one 
finds them grouped according as they contain 
certain chemical elements or others in greater 
proportion. And these elements are princi- 
pally nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
The other elements that enter into the com- 
position of an animal are usually so readily 
obtained, or needed in so small a quantity, 
that for practical purpose they may be disre- 
garded after naming them; they are phos- 
phorus, chlorine, sodium, potassium, calcium, 
sulphur, iron, and magnesium. Nitrogen, al- 
though making about four-fifths of all our at- 
mosphere, is so slow to enter into composi- 
tion with other elements, that it is far more 
difficult to obtain it in a form suitable for 
food than to obtain the compounds of the 
other elements, and as animals can use none 
of that in the air directly, but must get it 
wholly from plants, which also find difficulty 
in procuring it, nitrogenous foods have pecu- 
liar value, and we find the first division of 
foods into groups is into nitrogenous and non- 
nitrogenous. The latter class is made up of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen in various com- 
binations, such as is seen in fats, and starch 
and sugar, or carbohydrates. The fats are 
composed of carbon and hydrogen with only 
a little oxygen, and are frequently called hy- 
drocarbons. The carbohydrates are made up 
of carbon and hydrogen and oxygen, the hy- 
drogen and oxygen in the proportions they 
hold to water; this class in- 
cludes starches, gums and sugars. 

The nitrogenous foods contain albumen, fi- 


each other in 


brine, caseine, myosine, (a solid constituent of 
muscle), vegetable albumen, vegetable fibrine, 
vegetable caseine, and are represented by 
meats, milk, eggs and the seeds and juices of 
many plants. The process of digestion can 
perhaps be best studied by considering what 
becothes of each of these groups of food when 
taken into the digestive tract of an animal, 
for they are not only different chemically, but 
are digested by different fluids, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the body. First as to the di- 
gestion of nitrogenous or albumenoid foods. 
Beyond division they undergo no serious 
change until they reach the stomach, (in ru- 
minants the fourth stomach,) where they are 
acted on by the gastric juice, a fluid which 
normally is composed of a solution of a pecu- 
liar ferment called pepsin, in dilute acid ; 
just what this acid is has been disputed, but 
it is now generally believed to be muriatic, or 
hydrochloric, as it is called by chemists, and 
more or less lactic acid also is commonly, per- 
haps always, present, together with sometimes 
a little acetic acid, the latter propably acci- 
dental and due to fermentation. If a piece 
of hard boiled egg be placed in some of this 
gastric fluid, and kept at the temperature of 
the body, say 98° F., it will be seen to be- 
come gradually transparent at the edges, and 
then to round off, and so gradually dissolve. 
The product of this change has entirely dif- 
ferent chemical properties from the hard boil- 
ed egg, and has been called peptone by chem- 
ists. It matters not what is the source or 
kind of nitrogenous foods, they are all changed 
to this new condition. ‘The two most marked 
properties of peptone are diffusibility and 
power of staying in solution. It rapidly 
passes through membranes, and is in a highly 
suitable condition for being absorbed from 
the digestive tract into the circulation of the 
body. 

The process is not in reality quite so sim- 
ple as would seem from the above, for a part 
of the albumenoids are not dissolved in the 
stomach, but pass on into the upper part of 
the small intestine or Cuodenum, where they 
come in contact with two new digestive ele- 
ments, the products of the liver and pancreas, 
which are called bile and pancreatic juice ; these 
are quite different from gastric juice, princi- 
pally in this, that they are alkaline, and require 
an alkaline fluid to work in. As the result of 
this, the products of gastric digestion, pep- 
tone, undissolved albumen, fats, starch, &c., 
all mixed with acids, are rendered alkaline in 
the duodenum, and a new process of diges- 
tion begins, by which the remainder of the al- 
bumen is dissolved, some into peptone, and 
some into quite a variety of compounds, all 
more or less soluble and diffusible. The pro- 
ducts of digestion of albumenoids are proba- 
bly absorbed into the blood by direct diffu- 
sion through the walls of the intestines and 
stomach into the smallest blood vessels, and 
also by the lymphatic or absorbent system of 
vessels. : 

The caybohydrates, consisting, as was said, 
of sugars, starches, gums, &c., go through 
quite a different process of digestion, the end 
being to reduce them all to a common form of 
sugar, which is probably grape sugar. In 
man, and some other animals, this change be- 
gins in the mouth under the action of the sa- 
liva, which is an alkaline fluid, holding in so- 
lution a ferment called ptyalin, which has the 
power of converting starch into sugar quite 


THOUGHTS ON FEEDING FOR saath slowly in the case of raw starch. It is 








farther on that most of the changes take 
place. In the stomach it is probable that no 
change in starch takes place, but the tissue 
holding the starch cells is more or less dis- 
solved, and the starch cells set free, ready to 
be acted on to the best advantage when they 
reach the next step, which is in the duodenum, 
or upper few inches of the small intestine. 
Here the starch is acted on by the pancreatic 
jnice, which, as we have seen, is alkaline like 
the saliva, and which contains a ferment body 
very similar to the ptyalin, which is called 
trypsin; these two substances are indistin- 
guishable, and are ferments of the class some- 
times spoken of as unorganized ferments, to 
distinguish them from certain other ferment 
producers known to be bacteria, which belong 
to the lowest form of vegetable life. Under 
the action of the pancreatic fluid the starch 
is rapidly changed to grape sugar, as are also 
the various sugars. In regard to gum very 
little is known as to what becomes of it, but 


many observers believe that by far the larger 
part of it is neither digested nor absorbed 


into the body, that is to say, that it is of very 
little value as a food. The sugar is absorbed 
into the blood directly, and is carried to the 
liver, where it undergoes certain changes, and 
where a par of it is apparently stored up for 
future need, and to be given out again as fast 
as may be needed. After the sugar reaches 
the liver it is changed back to a kind of starch, 
which has received the name of glycogen; 
this is stored in the liver cells and re-convert- 
ed into sugar as fast as it may needed by the 
To be concluded. 
C, A. Currever, M. D. 


body. 


“OLD” AND “NEW PROCESS” 
BRAN. 





Since the introduction of the roller process 
for crushing wheat at the flour mills, instead 
of grinding it between mill stones, farmers 
who feed bran, have noticed that the roller 
process cleans it more thoroughly of its 
starchy particles, giving a product that cer- 
tainly looks to be of less value for feeding 
than the bran from the mill stone system of 
grinding. Some farmers here in the East, 
who have formerly fed bran or shorts quite 
freely to their dairy cows, have become so 
distrustful of the new process bran that they 
have discontinued its use entirely, or have 
fed it far less freely. The roller process 
bran is coarser, and looks and feels more like 
sawdust than does that from the old process. 
But looks are sometimes very deceptive. It 
has been one of the tricks of the trade, prac- 
tised for many years past, to re-grind coarse 
bran and sell it several dollars per ton higher, 
although nothing has actually been added to 
it. Re-grinding changes coarse, harsh-feeling 
bran, to a soft, floury material, that will de- 
ceive almost any one not familiar with the 
goods. Knowing ones have continued buy- 
ing the coarse, unground bran, and have thus 
saved a considerable expense for grinding, 
and for being deceived. 

There may be a question whether cattle 
can digest coarse bran as thoroughly as the 
same after being re-ground. 
it may pay to grind it, if no more than the 


If they can not, 


cost of grinding be added. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station con 
nected with the Wisconsin University, has 
lately been looking into this matter, and has 
stated that 


roller process bran differs from ‘‘old process” 


issued a bulletin in which it is 


bran in containing more protein, so that, in 
spite of its unpromising appearance, the 
roller bran must be more valuable as feed, 
than the old process bran, particularly if fed 
with the ordinary coarse fodders of the farm, 
which are deficient in protein. 

Eastern cattle feeders, who have been ac- 
customed to buying large quantities of bran 
for feeding their animals, should therefore 
not discard the roller bran without thorough- 
ly testing its value by actual trial and com- 
parison with the old process goods. It should 
be remembered that bran has a high manurial 
value in addition to its value as food, and it 
may be profitable to purchase it for feeding 
freely, even though it is not perfectly di- 
gested. The than the 
cow for getting the valuable elements out of 
it. Feed it, first letting the cow take what 
toll she can, then apply the manure to the 
land, and the entire value of the material will 
be utilized. 


soil has more time 


A Goop Wueat Y1evcp.—Over three 
bushels of wheat from two quarts of seed 
sown, was reported to the Ohio Experiment 
Station. It was raised by Mr. A. D. Betz 
of Summit County, ona gravelly, sandy loam. 
The seed was sown Oct. 1, and the crop was 
harvested July 9. The variety was Finley, a 
bald, white chaff wheat, introduced from Can- 
ada, a few years since, by the Department of 
Agriculture. On the station grounds it 
yielded thirty bushels per acre. At the rate 
of yield reported by Mr. Betz, he would in 
two years, have over 100 bushels from two 
quarts of seed sown. Parties receiving small 
packages of seeds for trial, should not be de- 
terred from sowing them because the quantity 
is small. Under good treatment, the increase 
may be very rapid, even greater than the one 
above reported. 





Curp anp Water 1x Burrer.— Prof. 
H. W. Wiley, Chemist to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a lecture delivered be- 
fore the Indiana Jersey Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation, said that if butter had no caseine 
in it at all, it would be a strong presumption 
in proof of adulteration. One per cent of 
curd could not be regarded as an excessive 
quantity, but the best butter should contain 
less than that amount. The percentage of 
water should not exceed twelve. In thirty- 
one samples of butter the highest percentage 
of water was 14.31, the lowest 7.34. The 
average was 11.83. The percentage of curd 
exceeded one per cent in only two of the 
samples. Prof. Wiley is desirous of investi- 
gating the character of Jersey butter, and 
would be glad to receive a large number of 
samples from breeders of this stock for ex- 
amination. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—John Bunker, of Mercer, Maine, according to 
the Lewiston Journal, has the banner maple tree; 
it is about four feet through at the butt, and with 
large, low branches. It was tapped this year 
wherever a bucket could be hung, and in one of its 
best sap days, nine pailfuls were collected from it. 


—The small white onions used by those who 
manufacture pickles are grown especially for that 
purpose. The same seed is used as for large 
onions, but it is sown very thickly—about forty 
pounds or more to the acre—while to produce the 
large ones but five or six pounds are required. A 
rich black moid is best for them. 

—The Cleveland Plain Dealer says no railroad 
is going to carry cattle in palace cars, packed in as 
loosely as hyenas and tigers in a travelling men- 
agerie, while a rival road, by prodding and tail- 
twisting, carries twice as many in the same num- 
ber of cars of the common kind—not at the same 
travelling rates certainly. 

—Prof. Tracy is an advocate for the use of 
ground tobacco stems as an insecticide for striped 
beetles. The stems can be purchased at very low 
cost at tobacco factories, and act as a fertilizer in 
addition to killing the beetles. Professor Cook 
recommends the kerosene emulsion for cabbage 
worms. Professor Lazenby says that pyrethrum 
or Persian insect powder has proved the most ef- 
fective of anything yet used at the Ohio Experi- 








injured by mountain lions in one night. 


rapidly in the case of boiled starch, but much 


—The folly of storing farm products when the 
price is already high enough, is shown in the fact 
that a lot of 200 bales of hops of the year 1882 were 
lately sold at Sheriff's sale at Schenevus, N. Y., at 
five to seven cents per pound. The year they were 
harvested they would have sold for upwards of $1 
a pound. 

—California has 12,250 acres of grape vines in 
bearing, which, besides the fruit sold fresh and the 
wine and brandy made, annually produce 200,000 
boxes of raisins. The vineyard of “Lucky Bald- 
win,” 1500 acres, alone produced 100,000 gallons of 
wine and 40,000 gallons of brandy last year. 

+The Lincoln, (Nebraska) State Journal does 
not like the measures that have been taken by sev- 
eral of the State governments to keep out conta- 
gious cattle diseases, holding that either the gen- 
eral government should take hold of it vigorously, 
and quarantine, not against States, but against lo- 
calities infected, or no State should establish state 
line barricades without due conference and a thor- 
ough mutual understanding. 

—It used to be a fashion in a good many country 
places, to put a live trout in the well, with we 1dea 
that the fish kept the water pure. A trout might 
do something in this way by devouring such in- 
sects as fall accidentally into the well, but really 
++y yaiue or the living fish in the water is to be 
looked for in a different direction. The life of the 
trout is a tolerably good index of the fitness of the 
water for drinking, since a very slight infiltration 
of sewage or of water charged with disease germs, 
is enough to kill the fish. When this occurs, it is 
time to look out for some purer supply of drinking 
water. 








—The shrinkage in weight uf cattle ofter heing 
placed on grass in spring is well known to experi- 
enced grazers, but we have found intelligent far- 
mers who were not aware that this was the rule. 
If more grain or hay is fed for a few days after 
the cattle are put on grass, the tendency to lose 
weight may be counteracted. It is often wiser to 
keep fattening cattle on dry feed in the spring, 
even though it be desired to keep them two or three 
weeks after the grass is in good condition. When 
the system of the cattle has become accustomed to 
the change the gain is often remarkably great. At 
no season in the year are so great gains usually 


France, any one guilty of the adulteration of ag- 
ricultural seeds is liable to punishment as a 
criminal! 

It is not enough to secure good seed. The best 
will deteriorate on worn out or poorly prepared 
soils. Granted that the Department ought to dis- 
tribute superior varieties only. The adaptability 
of these varieties to the climate and soils of the 
country must be determined by actual experiment. 
In all cases where favorable results follow, it be- 
comes the positive duty of the favored party to 
seek to improve upon it; for not only the experi- 
menter, but the Department, and the country gen- 
erally, has something at stake. 

Though the Department often comes short of its 
full duty no doubt, it deserves credit, not condemna- 
tion, for doing as well as it does, and the best it 
can, all things considered. Few realize how it is 
handicapped. Without means for general testing, 
it has to rely largely upon the character of those 
from whom it purchases, and while they may be 
all right in themselves, they in turn may be im- 
posed upon? The Department, however, gets all 
the blame. Again, in certain cases, some influen- 
ential Congressman, though he may not be a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Committee of either House, 
and from the purest of motives, may urgently rec- 
ommend the purchase of some particular kind of 
seed that is raised and does well in his section, but 
which on distribution proves unsuitable in other 
localities, even where the soi! is said to be similar. 

In all such cases, and without thinking, the De- 
partment is sure to receive a liberal amount of 
abuse. It is simply the easiest and most natural 
thing to do under the circumstances. There must 
be some safety valve for escape. Purity of seed is 
a sine qua non; other necessities likewise exist. 
The agricultural tutcreote of the country domina- 
ting all others as they do, should have every ta- 
cility necessary to the furtherance and accomplish- 
ment of their gracious ends. When this is justly con- 
sidered by legislative action, all of its pecuniary 
needs supplied, supplemented by an executive ad- 
ministration complete in all its appointments, the 
original purposes of the Department will even then 
only begin to be carried out; the farming pub- 
lic will receive something of the attention it de- 
while the beneficent influences, added to 
the practical results designed to emanate from this 


serves ; 





made as during June. 


Correspondence. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 





The interesting and instructive series of letters 
from the facile pen of your former representative 
at Washington, necessarily ceased upon his recent 
removal to Massachusetts. In seeking to take up 
the pen where he laid it down, 1 am conscious I 
can do no better than to follow the same line of 
thought, s >» happily conceived and successfully pur- 
sued by my accomplished predecessor, namely, to 
give your readers such items of agricultural interest 
as may from time to time be gathered by one hav- 
ing a ready access to the National Bureau of Farm- 
ing, in addition to whatever privileges may be de- 
rived from a connection with it. 

While an account of the various scientific 
sions of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have appeared, at more or less length, in the 
columns of the New ENGLAND FARMER, no ac- 
count, I believe, has been given of the famous seed 
division, the Government seed store, as it is some 
times called. Though possibly of less real impor- 
tance than some of the others, it is without ques- 
tion, the most popular of all the divisions. In the 
estimation of the farming public, the seed division 
has always been regarded as the leading feature of 
the Department, their understanding of its princi- 
pal object being, as declared in the first section of 
the Act establishing the Department, “to procure, 
propagate and distribute among the people new and 
valuable seeds and plants.” Herein they are led to 
think is something tangible for the poor tillers of 
the soil, and hence their sense Of appreciation, 
The first appropriation was made by Congress just 
twenty-five years ago, the sum appropriated being 
$1000, and 30,000 packages of seed were reported 
as being distributed that year. There is food for 
reflection in the contrasting fact that this year the 
amount appropriated for the seed division is $100,- 
000, and the estimated number of packages of seed 
distributed is 4,500,000. 

In the distribution of seeds, Senators, Represen- 
tatives and Delegates are entitled by law—would 
that they always restricted themselves to what the 
law allows—to two-thirds of all the seeds that are 
purchased, the other third being the Department 
quota, which is scattered among the Agricultural 
Colleges, Experiment Stations, State Agents, Sta- 
tistical correspondents, and to the public generally. 
The force employed in this Division during the 
busy season consists of a Chief, a Superintendent 
of the seed-room, a corps of eight clerks, and a 
temporary force, varying as the exigencies of the 
work demand, from fifty to 150, being about even- 
ly divided between the two sexes. The season for 
putting up seed begins with the close of summer 
and continues till the end of winter, turnip seed 
and wheat being the first articles usually sent out. 
As soon as the total or approximate number of pa- 
pers of the several kinds of seed for distribution 
is ascertained, notices are sent to each Senator, 
Representative and Delegate, of his respective 
quota, and by the time Congress meets, the seeds 
are being distributed to a considerable extent 
throughout the Southern States. 

The seeds annually purchased by the Department 
are obtained of the leading and most reliable houses 
in this country and in Europe. The forty-three va- 
rieties of field seed distributed last year were ob- 
tained chiefly from the middle and Western States. 
The vegetable seeds, 128 varieties, came from Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York and Illinois. 
The tobacco from Virginia, New York and Con- 
necticut. Cotton and textiles generally from South 
Carolina and Georgia. Tree seeds were procured 
in France. The bulbs, tulips, hyacinths, &c., from 
Holland. Of the 200 varieties of flower seed sent 
out by the Department this last year, all but one 
lot was imported from England and Germany. 
Congressmen representing certain agricultural 
districts are obliged to spread their seeds over a 
large surface, and necessarily send but a few to 
each constituent, the demand being greater than 
the supply. The majority of the country members 
usually designate five varieties as the number of 
vegetable and three of flower seed as a constituent’s 
quota. Some members apportion their entire quota 
among the various Postmasters in their district, leav- 
ing it to these latter officials to distribute according 
to their judgment. City members often give their 
entire bulk of seeds, (except what flower seeds they 
may wish to scatter among a few friends,) toa 
Western or Southern member, or he exchanges 
them, it may be, for Reports, with some member to 
whom Reports are less valuable. When members 
furnish the Department with a list of names to 
whom they want seeds sent, even if it is only fora 
single variety, a printed postal card is addressed to 
every such party, which reads as follows: 


divi- 


Sir :—At the request of Hon. ——— we send you 
a package of The object of this distribu- 
tion is the promotion of the interests of agriculture 
by introdncing into the various sections of the 
country such new and valuable products as may 
be adapted to the soil and climate of each. 
Very réBpectfully, 

Norman J, Cotman, Commissioner. 
All other written requests for seeds, that are com- 
plied with, are duly recorded. 
In addition to the putting up and sending away 
of such a mass of seed as has been indicated, this 
Division has manufactured during the past year 4,- 
365,450 of the packets in which the small seed is 
placed. These packets are first cut by machinery, 
and afterwards carefully pasted and finished by 
the female employes. The quart and half pint 
cotton cloth bags used in sending away the larger 
sized seed, which requires thirty bales of cloth of a 
thousand yards each—30,000 yards—are also cut 
and prepared in this Division, then given out to 
women in the city, who sew them at a cost of three 
doilars per thousand. To say that 


The Quality of the Seed 


annually purchased and distributed by the Govern- 
ment is of necessity one of vital importance; that 
it demands special, constant and experienced over- 
sight, &c., is but repeating the commonest truisms. 
Every country boy of a dozen years knows the 
significance of sowing and planting the best in or- 
der to have the best results. “Line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,” however, though excellent 
as a sentiment, will avail but little if treated only 
as a sentiment. No advance will be made unless 
the necessary, practical steps are taken. No amount 
of cheap criticism at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, for its alleged want of attention to this sub- 
ject counts for anything, while farmers generally, 
who have received its good seed, are guilty of neg- 
lect, as they are in thousands of cases, by their in- 
difference in not saving such seed. The Depart- 
ment is not a seed establishment intended to supply 
all creation with its particular agricultural wants, 
but a source from which small supplies may be ob- 
tained for trial. The importance of procuring 
only pure seed has been as repeatedly urged by the 
Department as it has been urged upon the Depart- 





ment Station for cabbage worms. 





ment. One reads in the Report of 1868, that in 


agricultural centre, will be seen and felt in the 
stimulating and substantial service which it ren- 
ders to al] the people. Grorce A. Bacon. 
Washington, May 15th, 1885. 


For The 


CONCERNING FLORIDA. 


New England Farmer 








A Trip from the East Coast to Enterprise. 


I started from Oak Hill, a pleasant and growing 
town, which is being developed largely by Northern 
people, early on an April sailed | 
through the shallow waters of the Mosquito La- 
goon towards where it narrows into the Hillsboro 
river. The wind was fair, the boat carried a good 
sail, and though your correspondent is too much of 


morning, and 


a landsman to know much of boats, his companion | 
had seen enough of salt water to make it an easy 
task for him to sail her, so we wound along, dodg- 
ing the oyster banks and Mangrove Islands, (fa- | 
mous bee pastures,) until we reached Hawk's Park, 
a well and promising settlement a few 
miles south of New Smyrna. Here we tied up our 
boat and hired a horse and buggy, with which we 
pursued our way, taking a northwesterly course 
till we struck the Smyrna and Enterprise stage 
road. At first our road led through a stretch of 
hammock land, with many handsome young orange 
groves on either side, and here and there a few 
bananas or patch of pineapples. Lots of bee hives 
though, at some of the places, showed that impor- 
tant industry is not neglected. Then as the groves 
grow more scattering, Nature’s sway becomes ap- 


located 


parent, and the noble live oaks and broad leafed 
palmettos, tied and tangled with woody vines, grow 
thicker, and here and there a magnolia or sweet 


bay show their fragrant and beautiful blossoms. 
land aud 


Reon, however, we leavo tho hammock 
emerge into the pine woods, and let me say right 
here, that the name of pine woods is given to any 
land that grows pines, even though there may not 
be more than four trees to the acre. Much of the 
pine woods land comes very near being prairie, and 
none of it is so thick with pines but what grass, 
scrub palmetto, or huckleberry bushes, or a combi- 
nation of these and other shrubs, cover the ground. 

After striking the stage road, a little place called 
Glencoe is passed, and then no more human habi- 
tations are seen till night. The road leads through 
a grazing country, flat woods and prairies, often 
flooded in rainy times, interspersed with cypress 
swamps, where water always stands. The roads 
now are quite dry, however, and the grass is 
mingled with many varieties of bright flowers. 
About eight in the evening we reached the abode of 
a large cattle owner, Bryant Osteen, and put up for 
the night. Here we enjoyed plenty of new milk, a 
great rarity in Florida, where condensed milk is 
almost universally used, except by the cattlemen. 
Next morning we rose early and fed our horse, and 
were on the road by four o’clock, taking advantage 
of the cooler part of the day to drive to Enterprise, 
where we arrived in season for a late breakfast at 
a hotel. The distance made was fifteen miles, and 
much of the road quite deep with loose white sand; | 
the road near Enterprise leading over blackjack 
ridges, (blackjack is a scrubby sort of oak,) and 
through spruce pine scrub, tokens of a poor soil. 
Immediately about the town there are some very 
wealthy people, a little out from the business part 
of the town. After visiting the new court house, 
and transacting what business we had on hand we 
“hitched up,” and drove out on the line of a new 
railroad, starting for the Indian river country at 
Titusville, (county seat of Brevard County), with a 
branch to deep water in the Hillsboro river, by 
way of Oak Hill and New Smyrna. We found a 
large force of men at work, all colored, except the 
foremen, and we were somewhat amused at the 
amount of clothing they dispensed with. One tall 
donkey, with a stiff felt hat of the latest style, a 
single undergarment, and one shoe with which to 
drive his shovel, seemed to “take the cake” on cos- 
tume, and was singing merrily as he trundled his 
wheelbarrow up the bank. 

After looking about the camps, and talking with 
the officials about the prospects of the road, &c., 
we took an old road leading toward the stage road, 
and just before sundown reached Osteen’s place 
again. Mr. Osteen, who is still hale and healthy, 
although some of his grandchildren are nearly 
grown up, was just coming in from a dav’s plough- 
ing; some of the young folks were on horseback 
driving the cattle into the pens, and presently we 
had the horse stabled, and were walking about the 
place, and admiring the roses and sweet English 
violets we found in the garden. Then Mr. Osteen 
said he was going down to the lake, (lake Ashby is 
quite near,) to have a swim, and invited us to go 
along, which we did. On coming back, we partook 
of a bountiful supper, and then sat and talked of 
the cattle business, the cow hunts now going on, 
and of other things, till bedtime. Next morning 
we made another early start, and reached Hawks’ 
Park before noon. Here we found the wind and 
tide both against us, so concluded to stop till next 
morning. During the afternoon we called on sev- 
eral of the residents, and were shown some fine 
young orange groves, by Mr. Hart, also numerous 
other fruit trees and grape vines, scuppernong va- 
rieties, of which latter my companion brought 
away several plants. In the evening we attended a 
pleasant meeting of the local Literary Club, and 
there your correspondent was introduced to Dr. 
Hawks, for whom the place is named. He is a 
New Hampshire man by birth, and is something of 
a scientist and philosopher. In the morning, with 
a fair tide, and a wind that helped a little, we made 
our way toward home. We had no serious mis- 
haps, though we ran into an oyster bed once, and 
stopped to pick up a few to eat on the half shell. 
Once we saw a school of porpoises sporting in the 
water, and again a green turtle stuck up his head; 
then the mullet were continually leaping out of the 
water, to escape the smal! sharks, probably. We 
saw lots of crabs on the bottom, and occasionally 
a stinging ray would paddle out of our course. 
Home again at Oak Hill, my companion du voyage 
resumed his duties as postmaster and village store- 
keeper, and things went on as usual. 

The issue of the Farmer, with something con- 
cerning yours truly in it, was waiting in the office, 
and was soon being read by a Vermonter in 
Florida. H. L. CHAPIN. 











For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 





Protection for farmers. 

European nations, of late years, more particu- 
larly Germany, have been moved to protect their 
agricultural interests against American competi- 
tion by dhe imposition of heavy import duties, or, 
as in the case of pork, by total prohibition. A 
case in point in Germany, is the tax upon Ameri- 
can salted beef in tins, as hardware. And both 
Germany and France prohibit the importation of 
American pork products on the plea that it is dis- 





| made no profits, owing to 


| of articles of consumption or machinery, 


| a readjustment of some kind or othe: 


eased, and yet the cases of trichinosis continue to 
occur there sporadically, as before. And latterly, 
France has imposed a further increase of daty on 
American cereals, cattle and sheep. 
been due to the increased cost of agricultural oper- 
ations in those countries, thereby lessening the 


profits of the farmers, and when American compe- | 


tition came in to still further lessen their chances 
of making a good living, the outcry was great, and 
we see the result in the present heavy import taxes. 
One remedy has been suggested, namely, that if 


would be less severe, and their farmers would, 
after a while, get into a position to hold their own. 
Which bright idea is neither more nor less than 
the advice to change the system of agriculture; (a 
lesson which New England has been taught sey- 
eral times by the Western States.) 

But if a European country depended entirely 
upon the United States for their supply, and a bad 


would result; besides which, they would be at the 
beck and call of American speculators. The high 
duty upon American agricultural products is the 
measure that meets with the most approval, and 
some farmers go so far as to demand a tariff tax of 
two dollars a hundred weight on wheat, which 
amounts to prohibition in dead earnest. And fur- 
ther, it has been proposed that all Europe=ygoun- 
tries unite themselves in a custo™s union! and 
each one of them agreetng to Charge this high rate 
One fact to be borne in 





on American breadstuffs. 
mind is, that we can not continue to export bread- 
stuffs and other agricultural products, unless we 
take other goods in exchange to pay therefor. As 
we have a heavy tariff upon all foreign goods im- 
ported into this country, it is easy to see that our 
agricultural exportations are thereby curtailed and 
purchase with what 


lessened. Nations can only 


they produce, whether it be in agriculture or manu- 


factures, and if we refuse to exchange, we can not 
continue to sell. We may take gold in exchange, 
but gold is a means of barter and representative 


or symbolic of other commodities. 

In those foreign countries which have adopted 
these protective measures, the cost of manufactures 
will be increased by the greater cost of food pro- 
ducts, and perhaps our American manufacturers 
would gain something by this in supplying other 
markets. But American farmers pay enough al- 
ready to American manufacturers, and should not 
be called upon to contribute any more, either di 
rectly or indirectly. On the American 
agriculturists have a right, under a _ protective 


contrary, 


‘ 


policy, to appeal to the government for assistance 


to aid them in maintaining their competition 


European markets. 
past few years, our farmers have 
Indiat 


is impossible to assist our own farmers by impos- 


During the 
competitior It 
ing duties on agricultural imports—we import none 
of these. Thus only two ways of assisting Ameri 
can farmers remain, lessen the burdens of taxatior 
they now have to carry, or give them direct sub 
sidies. The latter plan for many 


practicable, therefore the only way is to lessen the 


reasons is im- 


cost of production, which means lowering the price 
that are 
taxed or protected. And to this we 


now heavily 


must inevitably come. The foreign markets make 
the prices of our agricultural products, and as 
these close to us, it is absolutely necessary to make 
between our 
agricultural and manufacturing industries that will 
benefit both. 
Analysis of Soils. 

laid importance of 
this is no new theory, as Profes- 


Much 
analysis of soils; 


stress is upon the 
sor Mapes emphasized it years ago on his farm at 
Newark, N. J., 
from time to time, ever since. 


praises have been sung 
It is stated that the 
so as to know in what 
element the soil is deficient. Well and 


the application of half a ton of fertilizer, say pot- 


and its 
analysis should be made 
good. In 
ash, to an acre of ground, of which six inches in 
depth are in cultivation, and as there are 43,560 
square feet in an acre, there would be over a thou- 
sand tons of soil ta ewallox up half a tan of for 
tilizer. This would be halfa pound of chemicals 
to the ton of soil. Now, I doubt very much wheth- 
er any of our agricultural chemists Or analysts can 
tell whether a ton of soil contains half a pound of 
chemical fertilizer or not; such being the case, it 
is evident that believers in soil analysis have a 
good deal yet to prove. If they can not tell wheth 
er that amount of potash, or any fertilizing ma- 
terial, exists in the soil, I can only say that their 
principle may be of benefit where enormous quanti- 
ties of certain components are lacking in the soil, 
but that the only really 
test. 


safe guide is a practical 
Ploughing. 


Nothing is gained by ploughing too soon—wait 
until the ground is in proper condition. If the 
ploughing be done while the ground is wet, no 
benefit will ensue; it will be merely inverted, not 
pulverized, and will be as hard, nearly, as it was 
before ploughing. When the earth is sufficiently 
dry, the process of ploughing makes it porous and 
friable, and the constituents become plant food, 
either through the mechanical action of the plough- 
ing, or through the chemical changes brought 
about thereby. Thus there is 
coming crop. No after-harrowing or pulverizing 
can make up for bad ploughing at the outset 
There is no substitute for good ploughing. And 
disk harrows are better than tooth harrows, which 
are kept in use in many places through the force of 
old habit. The disk or wheel harrow penetrates 
the earth deeper, and does its work more efficiently 


a chance for the 


in every way. In some cases where the ground 
has been ploughed the preceding season, and the 
soil is light and easily worked, these harrows will 
answer in place of a plough, thereby effecting a 
considerable saving in time and labor, and accom- 


plishing equal results. 


Selections. 


MULCHING TREES AND SHRUBS. 








A very noted English horticulturist says : 
‘*Mulching consists in laying a circle of litter 
around newly-planted trees to retain the na- 
tural humidity of the soil.” This is certainly 
a very brief and imcomplete description of 
both the operation and the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom. It is, however, about as 
much as has been claimed for it by tree-plant- 
ers in this country, apd for these and other 
reasons, comparativély few persons think that 
mulching trees is sufficiently beneficial to pay 
for the cost of material and its application. 
To say that the material applied as a mulch 
is merely ‘‘to retain the natural humidity of 
the soil,” is certainly claiming very little for 
one of the most beneficial operations which 
the tree-planter can practise, especially in all 
hot and naturally dry climates, or in one like 
that existing throughout the greater part of 
the United States. 

In mulching newly planted trees, or those 
set for some years, we not only prevent suf- 
fering for want of moisture during the dry 
weather in summer, but enable them to obtain 
those elements which they require for nour- 
ishment and growth. In selecting a material 
for mulch, one of a fibrous natare, or at least 
one that will not become compact and hard, 
after being beaten some by heavy fains, is al- 
ways preferable to any other. The more 
plant food the material contains, the better, 
and for this reason coarse litter from the sta- 
ble or barnyard has no superior for this pur- 
pose. Meadow hay may be ranked next in 
value, then straw, corn stalks, bog hay from 
low lands, and thence downward in the scale 
to pine or basswood shavings and sawdust. 
Almost any material that will shade the sur- 
face of the soil, and admit air and water, will 
prove of great benefit to newly planted trees, 
and frequently restore to health the old and 
feeble, or those stunted in growth from lack 
of moisture at the roots, and those fertilizing 
elements that can only be absorbed and util- 
ized when presented in a liquid or gaseous 
form. Even small stones may answer.— Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. ‘ 


SEEDING TO GRASS. 








Our greatest need now is, to grow more 
s; not more acres, but more to the acre, 
leaving a larger area of ground for fodder and 
other crops rai on a mixed farm. This 
can only be done by better preparation of the 
soil, and better seeding. fnstead of throw- | 
ing the seed in a haphazard way upon the 
hard, weather-beaten surface of the ground 
in the spring, the seeding should be postpon- 
ed unt the grain is cut and harvested. The 
soil is then to be ploughed with a shallow fur- 
row, thoroughly well harrowed, and made fine 
and compact. The seed must be sown, and 
immediately brushed in with the smoothing 
and brush , which is easily made. This 
levels and firms the soil, as well as spreads 


And this has | 


some land was turned into pasturage, and less to 
growing wheat, competition with new countries | 


harvest should occur, a great deal of suffering | 





and covers the seed. It is well to use this 
harrow crosswise of the harrow marks, and 
across the line of sowing, so as to spread the 
seed more evenly. It is better still to sow the | 


seed both ways, half each way, if the sower is 
not able to spread it quite evenly. The even 


| sowing is very important, because bare spa- 
ces are a great injury in two ways; one, that 
| the ground is vacant, ard will produce weeds 
in the bare spots; the other, that the grass is 
| too crowded where it is too thickly sown. 
| Grass seed, if sown as here directed, will start 

up quickly and grow rapidly. If the seeding 
is done in July or early in August, the young 
grass will be strong enough to resist the win- 
ter safely, and a heavy crop will be the re- 
sult.— American Agriculturist. 


HEN MANURE. 





We know of no better use to which hen ma- 
nure can be applied than for corr. It is a 
question whether it is best to apply it in the 
| bill, when the corn is planted, or to the corn, 
as a top dressing, after itis up. We say ap- 
ply it to the hill. It has to be composted, of 
course, before it can be used to advantage, 
and the materials used are various. Some 
ee use wood ashes, both leached and un- 
eached, others coal ashes, lime, plaster, bran, 
etc. Hen manure contains a great deal of 
ammonia, consequently lime and ashes would 
have a tendency to set this ammonia free ; but 
plaster acts as an absorbent, and may be used 
more safely. Probably a compost made. of 
fine loam, or well pulverized muck, ashes, and 
plaster, in suitable proportions, would be a 
good one. There stioutd be Settee nek 
and plaster enough to absorb all the ammonia 
of the manure—say in about the following 
proportions: five bushels of Joam, one bushel 
of plaster, one bushel of ashes, one bushel ot 
hen manure. 

Such a compost shou 
and 
ingredients are full 
pint put into a! rt 
as hen manure y one of the most powerful fer- 
tilizers known. Coal would answer 


quite as well as loam. 












i be made at once, 
eral times, till all the 


icorporated, and half a 


shoveled -over 


corn would be enough, 


ashes 
An\ good soil would 
do. The main object of mixing is to 
the strength of the manure, so that it will not 
yuurn the tender roots of the corn with which 
it comes in contact. Nor is it necessary to 
use either ashes or plaster in the compost, 
but as ashes are a good absorbent of the gases 
manures, it would be well, 


diffuse 


(ammonia) of 
when easily obtained, to use them 
Fifty hens will produce enough domesti 


guano to manure five or six acres Of corn, 
conseq iently this item of the 
All of our farmer 


pate nt 


farm worth 
expend many dol 
that, little 
aved Farmers 
keep them con- 
the y do not 


saving 
lars for 


care on their part, might be 


manures with a 


gs. and 
they have Littl exer 

cart any loam and dump it into the hog" pen 

work in the pring 


ynly one cart load of 


keep one or two hog 
fined so 
for them to over! hence 
they have 
the hog pen, when, with a little exertion, they 


manure rom 


part Ww 


might have had five or six For 
t! g pen in pre 


} 


say, give us manure rol 


erence to all the superphosphates ever mace 
Its good influence lasts longer than a single 
crop. 

Many of our farmers take but little care 
their poultry during the winter season, allow 
ing them to roost anywhere in the irn, or 
out buildings. This a poor way to mak 
poultry-raising profitable; and then, when 
corn planting time comes, you are under the 
necessity of purchasing four or five dollars’ 
worth of guano, or the chances are that your 


corn will be of the yaller kind all through the 
season, and in the early autumn be cut down 
Farmers do not practise the 


1 it would 


by the frosts. 
they did 


economy they should; if 
keep many dollars in their pockets N. if, 


Patriot. 


DOES HIGH FEEDING ENTAIL LIA- 
BILITY TO DISEASE ? 


We imagine we shall hear various replies 
to the above question, and among those who 
are not experienced stock breeders, the ans- 
we wall be yuite goucsally iu the ailirmative 
The truth of it is that there are two 
the question, and that, like most othe: 
ilar both the aflirmative and neg- 
ative will be argued, respectively, with some 
strength. It is after all, however, a simple 
question of common sense. Highly fed cat 
tle, that have been bred away from constitu 
liable t# 
disease, but this is not so much due to feed- 
ing, although frequently attributed to it, as 
Cattle that have 1 


to breeding. ‘cod 
dled” are doubtless also liable to dis- 


ease. But there is a vast ae of difference 
between cattle that are highly Wd and cattle 
that are ‘‘coddled.” If by highly fed we 
simply mean animals that have been 
ously fed with all they could properly assimi 
food, such animals 


sides to 
sim- 
questions, 


tion, are, of course, particularly 


bee n 


more 


rencr- 


late of good wholesom: 
should be, on the contrary, well prepared to 
and battle it successfully. On 


inder 


meet disease 
the other hand, we generally find that 
fed, ill-kept animals are the most liable to 


succumb to disease of any kind. 


At a recent lecture delivered before a 
society of stock breeders and farmers, the 
lecturer said: ‘‘Indeed it seems to me that 


high manuring and high feeding produce 
plants and animals especially liable to disease, 
and whether that has been the general ex 
perience of yourselves as practical farmers, | 
am interested to know.” Another gentleman, 
commenting upon this remark, 
“If he that injudicious or excessive 
high feeding engenders a disease, he may per- 
haps be correct to some extent, but it is just 
the reverse, in my opinion, with moderate 
high feeding, for, as a rule, it prevents or 
Certainly it is so in the 
human family, where, in case of epidemics 
and contagious disease, the ill-cared for, 
under-fed, and sickly are the first to be taken 
and the hardest to pull through. It is the 
strong, hardiest, best fed, and best cared for 
members of the community that ‘enjoy the 


observes 


means 


resists disease.” 


greatest immunity at such times, or that, 
when attacked, are the most likely to get 
through. In this we concur with the last 


quoted sp@aker. Any rule of life carried to 
& cemi@in excess will endanger health, and 
ongllilitengercd, liability to sickness is ot 
course ater, but iggnay be safely depended 
on, we believe, that far more harm and lia- 
bility to disease exists among cattle from 
want of good care and generous diet than 
from an excess of this National Live Stock 
Journal. 


A BANGOR STABLE. 


There is no stable in eastern Maine which 
a lover of horse flesh may take more pleasure 
in visiting than that of ex-Mayor J. P. Bass 
of Bangor, and there are few gentlemen's 
private stables in New England, that contain 
so many valuable and beautiful animals. The 
pride of Mr. Bass is the stallion, Withers, jr., 
a magnificent chestnut colt 3 years old in 
May, with a noble pedigree. His sire is 
Gen. Withers, and his dame a royally mare 
by Young Fearnaught, her mother out of a 
finely bred Hambletonian and by Gen. Grant, 
he by McClellan, and he by Old Drew. Wi- 
thers, jr., is 16 hands high, and shows in 
every point the regal strains of blood which 
course through his veins. Johnson, the driv- 
er of Westmont, who recently visited Bangor, 
said he could drive Withers, jr., in 2.30 this 
Withers jr., and his sister, May- 
mont, four years old, are driven together, 
and make an elegant pair. ‘The mother of 
these colts has a snug stall in the stable. 
Another handsome pair of driving horses, 
over which Mr. Bass pulls the reins, is a span 
of mahogany bays, with black points, 16 
hands high. They are dukes of the royal 
line, coming from a thoroughbred dam, and 
by Sir Edwin (Hambletonian). Then there 
are Mary M., a beautiful two year old, out 
of a thoroughbred mare, by Patchen, and two 
more fine animals.— Lewiston, (Me.) Journal. 


summer. 


Some Trees AND Survuss TO BE Avorp- 
Ep.—Several of the most troublesome weeds 
of our fields and grounds were originally in- 


| troduced as ornamental plants of the garden. 


Some of these have not travelled a great dis- 
tance, but others are widely disseminated. 
‘Toad-flax, Linaria vulgaris, known in some 
localities as Butter and Eggs, and in others 
as Ranstead Weed, is a im. a example ot 
the latter class. The prevalence of this, in 
the older States at least, and the difficulty of 
exterminating it when once established, illus- 
trate a danger that is always impending. Not 
only may herbaceous plants prove trouble- 
some, but trees and shrubs may be, like fite, 
excellent servants, but cruel masters. We 
frequently pass an estate upon which a former 

roprietor planted a large number of the 
White or Silver Poplar, often called Abele 
(Populus Alba), a tree well known for its per- 
sistent suckering. Large areasin the grounds 
referred to, are filled with the suckers, form- 
ing dense thickets, and the soil is unfitted for 
any other purpose, unless reclaimed at a heavy 
expense. ‘This is a useful tree in paved 
streets, but should never be planted in or 
near cultivated grounds.—Am. Agriculturist. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


rtisements, Tat insertion, 12 cta. 
Fach subsequent insertion, 8 ? ~ & 
o 2@* oe id 
“ 2 “ Lo 
~- Fe wo 


sements must be sent in as early in the 


<iness Notices, Arat 
Fach «ul eequent 


Reading Matter Notices, 


, to secure insertion. 


sere are charged for the space occupied in 


pare! measure. 
vp! advertising must be prepaid. 
te nserted without extra charge. 
~ advertisement inserted for lees than one dollar. 
i special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
; sa The above are net prices for all advertising lese 
$100 in amount 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
wing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub. 
collections In the following Counties in 
, ind :— 
VW. NYE. + « « » Essex Co., MAss. 
iEEVER, ... « « » FRANKLINCO., MAss. 
HARDSON, . . . WINDHAM Co., Vr, 


WINGATE,.... . » CHESHIRE and 
HILLSBORO’ Cos., N. H. 


{ BARNES, 


; 5 rs are requested to forward their subscrip- 
5 ut waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
bel will always show how far they have 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

scribers who pay not less than one year 
nce, will also receive, in connection 

AND FARMER, twelve consecu- 

imbers of THE POULTRY POST, 


istrated, and thoroughly practical 


w ENGI 


entirely to the poultry interest. 


(is not an advertising sheet, but a 


ation, containing in each issue 


lumns of just such practical in- 


the breeding, rearing, feeding 


keting of poultry, as is needed by 

ry farmer, and it will be furnished 
vers on the above terms, without fur- 
any kind 


[TRY POST will also be sent, on 


same terms, to our old subscribers. 


riber now upon our list, who 


s FARMER for one year in advance from 


urrent month, will receive the 


numbers of the Poultry Post, 


gre We are obliged to make 





to have the subscriptions 
ar the same date, thus avoiding 


our own books, or those of the 





farmers’ Directory, 


s; Houses wnose cards appear in this 
wre among the best anc most reliable in the 


mn 


H. H. ROSE, 
CARPENTER and BUILDER, 


tk HAWHINS St., BOSTON. 
INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
H FUND, MAY 1, 185, 4 490,000.90 
er Re-Imsurance,. « « + « + + + $280,000.00 
sah Fund the past year,.... 23,000.00 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
A unt at risk, $27,600,000 00. 
Total Liabilities, ¢205,000.C0 
nds paid om every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
1 5 irs, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
% thers. 
A. HowLanp. Pres’t and Treas. 
M &, Sec’y pro tem. 17 
AMOS KEYES & CO., 
‘ COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
vy, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 





2 Blackstone Street, Boston. 


AFrep. L. Keyes. CuHaAs. A. KeYeEs. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
wM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
( iission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
intry Consignments Solicited. 
98 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
BOSTON. CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


Wm. F. BROOKS. 





General Mutelligenee. 


PERSONAL. 
Stowe, the husband of Harriet 
s reported to be dying at his 
d, Ct. 

S. Grinnell, of Greenfield, 


een appointed by President 


f the Board of Visitors to 
. my. 

arrios of Guatemala, 
Fifth Avenue, in 
is fur- 


sident 
wa house on 
which cost $300,000, and 
eat splendor. She proposes to 
me. Although she has a large 
f iren, she is still in the twenties. | 


ful woman of Spanish type, and 


Newark, N. J., 


at his home in 





t inst. The funeral took place on 
ry, and was largely attended, Ex- 
lent Arthur, Senator Edmunds, and 


other distinguished gentlemen being 
nt Cleveland is said to be especially 
obesity, with both of 
d. He 


ds in flesh since he 


ildness and 
thre has gained 


the 


atene 


entered 


States Senator, talking recently 


on 


granted to a daughter of 
said: ‘*The Government already 
She 


She has never 


to John Tyler's widow. 


iter’s ste p-mother. 


ghter any benefit of the pension. 


lebated whether we 
f the widow's pension at the 
one to the daughter. It 


done 


we ive 


for a lesson to hu- 


have looked as 


might 


i!] in its treatment of the fami- | 


nen.’ 
May 30th, an interesting ser- 
luring the forenoon at the 


ral Zachary Taylor, near the 

y ta) ae 
six miles east of Louis- | 
of the | 


gb road, 
General Rufus Saxton 
States Army, stationed at the quarter- 
Jeffersonville, will call the as- 
and offer some introductory 
neral Green Clay Smith has ac- 
ation to be present and deliver 
General Ekin will also speak, 
iel Drake will recite a poem ap- 
the occasion. The tomb will be 
| with flags, and garnished with 
lhe Mexican veterans will attend 
| carry with them the flag they 

yn the fields of Mexico. 
has been 


unexpectedly summoned to 


munds of Vermont 


estify as an expert on some 
ican law in a case pending be- 
tish House of Lords. He has ac- 
e a correspondingly sudden 
plans for the summer, and ex- 
for England next Saturday. 
ls and Miss Mary Edmunds will 
after performing the special 
calls him abroad, the senator with 
will take a tour in England, return- 
it the middle of August. 
Lord, one of the oldest and 
ted clergymen of the Maine 


4 any him; 


B ‘Conference, died at his home in 
¥ Maine, Monday evening, aged 
ee two years. He was a traveling 


I fifty-four 


years, and was on the 
huated list about three years. 

, “hineas Allen, the oldest school teach- 

) . "this State, and probably the oldest in 

~ “Ountry, died at West Newton on Mon- 

4 ’ we age of eighty three years. He had 

P > es “Ogaged in teaching for sixty years, al- 

b aDinte rruptedly, 

ica Lis two last drives have been fol- 

a ‘ncreased pain in the throat, Gen. 

a grown. apprehensive, and did not 

printed «1 Tuesday. Besides that the first 

to him (9% bis book had bem brought 

“F revision, and most of the day was 
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ay a the 
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devoted to that work. After 





THE CHEESE SITUATION. 


The present conditions of the cheese trade, 
) Says the New York Bulletin, are probably 
| quite as unpromising as have been wit- 
nessed in the previous history of the trade. 
With the season opening from a fortnight to 
three weeks later, and the offerings at all 
country markets smaller, than for the corre- 
| sponding period last year, there has, since 





the advent of new cheese, been a decline of 
| three cents per 7 and the end apparent- 


| ly not yet reached. In 1879 a much lower 
| plane of values was shown, and many of 
| the trade have marked for the same level 
| this year; but the conditions of the current 
| decline are different, and at the moment more 
discouraging. 

| Daring the break of six ye yo, nearly 
g the break of six years ago, nearly 
| every respectable shading on price would find 
buyers with courage enough to operate, and 
there was achance for keeping supplies in 
motion, while now it does not appear to be a 
matter of cost at all, but simply an absolute 
want of use for the product. In other words, 
shippers, have resorted to no forcing process, 
either individually or thiough concert of ac- 
tion; but on the contrary used the cable free- 
ly in the effort to obtain orders, without suc- 
cess, and the receiver has, in consequence, 
been compelled to carry stocks or consign 
them, because at no rate that could be named 
was a natural outlet available. 

It is, however, by no means difficult to 
clearly ‘account for the existing difficulties 
with which the new crop of this important di- 
vision of our dairy Bes on is now contend- 
ing. A surplusage of old make left a stock 
upon all markets, both at home and abroad, 
that even with ordinary demand would have 
gone far to neutralize the delay in the ap- 
pearance of new cheese; but when, as a mat- 
| ter of fact, the extent of consumption, foreign 

and domestic, was found to have been greatly 
over estimated, the accumulation became a 
weighty factor, under which values broke 
down completely, and brought about the 
paralysis to which buyers generally have suc- 
cumbed this Spring. 

Quantity alone, however, cannot be held 
responsible, as quality has played a leading 

yart in fixing the status of the market, and is 
just now operating with telling force to the 
detriment of the producer. Since December 
last, complaints as to the condition of Ameri- 
can cheese sent into the foreign markets 
have been augmenting, with full confirmation 
through the best of testimony of late obtained. 
An unusually large number of exporters, and 
some receivers, have made the winter trip 
abroad and returned, and they are unanimous 
in reporting the deplorable condition of a 
vast amount of the stock seeking sale, many 
finding their carefully selected shipments un- 
der serious state of deterioration, and the 
losses enormous when the goods were sold 
out under the pressure of necessity, resorted 
to in order to dispose of them. 

There is little wonder, therefore, that the 
English operator enters upon the new season 
with trepidation, nor is it reasonable to ex- 
pect that he will assume any risk of further 
important investment until old supplies and 
new fodder stock with its poor keeping quali- 
ties, are well out of the way. The advent of 
grass cheese is naturally expected to bring 
about a healthier tone; but whether the im- 
provement remains positive and permanent, 
must be decided by the action of our State 
factorymen. 





he had seen the 

General in the afternoon, Dr. Douglas. said 
| he thought he was freer of pain, and was feel- 
| ing better than at any time in two months 
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THE BARTHOLDI PEDESTAL. 
The fact that the Bartholdi statue of ‘Lib 


next few weeks. The steamship Isere, which 


and as she will use 


to be about twenty days in making the 
sage. This will bring her in New York 
bor about the 10th of June. 

The statue is in several hundred pieces, and 
these will be stored until the pedestal is ready. 
General Stone says that, assuming that there 
will be no delays for lack of funds, about two 
months will be required to complete the ped- 
estal. Three months more will be consumed 
in the labor of putting the pieces in position 
»|and of riveting them together. Thus the 
statue will not be ready for the dedication 
exercises before next October, and it is not 
unlikely that delays will postpone the date 
beyond that time. But these deiays are not 
expected to be caused by lack of money. 
The **gloom” which pervaded General Stone’s 
headquarters has given place to an encour- 
aging air of ihoestelnien in consequence of the 
$50,000 and more that has been raised since 
the committee sent out its last appeal. The 
full force of men—all that can be used to ad- 
vantage—is now at work—thirty laying the 
blocks of stone and about fifty shaping them 
at the quarries; and the daily contributions 
are enough to keep this force steadily em- 
ployed. 

About $100,000 more, according to Gen. 
Stone's estimates, will be necessary in order 
to place the statue on its feet, and there is 
little doubt that this will be forthcoming. In- 
terest in the matter is increasing, and will in- 
crease even more rapidly when the statue ar- 
rives. When the outlines of the colossal fig- 
ure begin to be seen, money is expected to 
flow in faster still. The statue once up, at- 
tention will"be turned to the island itself, and 
the approaches to the pedestal and the 
grounds will be beautified. It is not unlike- 
ly that the Government will be willing next 
winter to give substantial assistance on this 
portion of the work. Satisfactory progress is 
being made with the pedestal proper, which 
will consist of forty-six courses of big granite 
blocks. About twelve or thirteen of these 
courses have been laid—the workmen now 





erty” is at last on its way to this country is 
thought to make the continuance of subscrip- 
tions at the present rate a certainty for the 


bears the pieces, is a Government transport, 
her sails whenever it is 
possible rather than her coal, she is expected 
as- 
ar- 
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being at the point where the bronze or brass 
shields of the different States are to be | 
placed. The expense of these shields, of | 
which there will be forty—ten on a side—will | 
have to be borne by the States. Thus far no 
provision has been made by the State Legisla- | 
tures for this portion of the work. As Mas- 
sachusetts has always been a leader in pa- | 
trotic movements, it would be very appropri- | 
ate for her Legislature to set the example for | 
the rest of the country by providing for her 
shield.— Transcript. 

THE END OF THE NBW ORLEANS 

FAIR. 


The idea of holding a successful Interna- 


tional Exposition in New Orleans was a vi- 
sionary one in the beginning. Geographical 
disadvantages, sparse population, and the 
necessarily large cost to those attending it 
foretold the failure that bas followed. Had 
Congress been asked at first to make an ap- 
propriation to maintain the Exposition it 
would not have entertained the proposition. 
It was only requested to invite foreign na- 
tions to participate in the Fair. A year later 
a loan was sought, on the ground that Con- 
gress had previously assumed responsibility by 
authorizing such official invitations to be sent 
to foreign nations. Solemn assurance was 
given that the managers bad $750,000 in their 
treasury, and $500,000 more pledged in sub- | 





TH NURSERYMEN’S CONVENTION 

The tenth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Florists and Seedsmen, 
will be held in Hershey Hall, on Madison 
Street, opposite McVicker’s Theatre, in Chi- 
cago, Ill., commencing Wednesday, June 17, 
1885, and continuing three days. The Asso- 
ciation is the largest body of Horticulturists 
in the country. The objects sought, com- | 
mend themselves to all engaged in any of the 
departments of the nursery trade. 

he discussion of questions directly con- | 
cerning the welfare of the trade, new methods | 
of propagation, new labor-saving devices, 
making of personal acquaintance of others in 
the trade, exchange and sale of surplus stock, 
exhibition of new trees, fruits and plants are 
among the many reasons why every person 
interested in horticultural pursuits, should be 
present at this meeting. These meetings 
come but once a year—not too often to be 
most profitable. 

Aside from the great interest and profit at- 
taching to the meeting itself, it comes at a 
time of year, when, after a season of great 
exertion and hurry, the nurseryman feels the 
necessity of a little pleasure, relaxation and | 
rest—and how can this be more profitably 
taken than in meetings of this kind, with 
those in the trade ? 

The badge system of last year is retained 
this year. A numbered badge and badge- 
book are furnished all members, the number 
on the badge corresponding with the number 
against the member's name in the badge- | 
book—thus enabling all to distinguish any 
one at the meeting as soon as he ascertains 
the number of his badge. In the badge-book | 
each can give under his number any special- | 
ties, surplus stock, new fruit, wants of any 
kind, ete., ete., at a very moderate cost. 
The system worked admirably last year, and | 
resulted in many exchanges of nursery pro- | 
ducts. 

An outline programme, hotel and railroad 
arrangements, and other information, may be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, D. Wi- 











Hale's Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 
| 1v7 
THE present duty on American wheat is, in Tur- 
key, 454 cents per bushel; in Portugal, 35 2-5 
cents; Spain, 22 4-5 cents, and in France the pro- 
posed duty is 141-10 cents per bushel. Great 
Britain, Holland, Sweden, Denmark and Belgium 
impose no duties on wheat or flour. 


“IT HAVE NO APPETITE,” complains many a suf- 
ferer. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives an appetite and 
enables the stomach to perform its duty. 


CaLtvornta ranchers say that hogs are the best 
antidote for grasshoppers. They eat the insects 
with avidity, and a drove turned into a field that 
is being devastated will soon devour the pests. 


A Va.vasLe Discovery.—The wearing of a 
clumsy, awkward, and often irritating truss during 
a lifetime at the same time incurring the danger of 
a strangulated hernia or rupture, can now be 
avoided and a permanent cure so speedily and 
safely effected that all sufferers should emancipate 
themselves from slavery under such a disagreeable 
master. Pamphlet, references and terms, two let- 
ter stamps. World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


Lire in New York is grimly illustrated by the 
| experience of a well-known broker. Two years 
ago he bought a $250,000 house on Fifth avenue, 
furnished it handsomely and moved into it. He 
was President of a mining company. In less than 
a year he lost his presidency, his mine, his money 
and his home, and now has a desk in a small room 
| of an obscure lawyer’s office on Broadway, and is 
| sought only by his creditors. 
| A lady writes: “Your Hop Porous Plaster does 
| the work every time; I do not have that awful 
pain in the side now.” Your experience will be 
| the same. Sold everywhere 25c. 


A pant called by the Mexicans gonagra, in- 
digenous to the deserts and uplands of Arizona, 
has been found to possess superior tanning quali- 
ties, and is coming into extensive use for that pur- 
pose. It is an annual growth, and has a root re- 
sembling a beet. 


Every WomAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 

Ir is reported that a Connecticut company en- 
gaged in the manufacture of watch movements had 
completed $30,000 worth of stock and began put- 
ting the parts together when it was discovered that 
all the watches turned their pointers backward. 

Know Tuysetr, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
young and middle-aged men. 


Tur Department of Agriculture is receiving 
many requests for silk-worm eggs, and replies that 
they can not be shipped successfully until fall. 
Mulberry trees and a satisfactory climate are es- 
sential, the South being the best field of labor. 

“As is the bud bit with an envious worm,” 

so is many a youth cut down by the gnawing worm 
conemnglaeis But it can be made to son = 
hold and stop its ne Dr. Pierce’s ae ; 
Medical Discovery” will, if taken in time, 1 
permanent cures, not only in consumption, oat n 
all cases of chronic throat, bronchial and lung @is- 
eases. 

turers 

Five of the most prominent shoe manufac 
in Germany have sons in this country employ ed - 
different shoe factories, where they 10 OO 
studying the American methods 0 manufacture. ; 

Daily 

To secure summer boarders, the Boston 
Transcript is the best advertising medium. | tis 
the leading family paper. Send for rates. 

A CLERGYMAN has discovered that ee _ 
ries of religious teachers coon > ae onan 
country do not amount to 80 muc i tote 
which the country spends annually in keeping 


“al of much dis- 
Costiveness is the primary cause oF muc 
ease. Dr. Henry Baxter's Mandrake Bitters —_ 
permanently cure 5 very bottle ws 
ranted. 
Presipent McCosm of Princeton said recently 


as the for 
that rah of nine or ten Wit "child can acquire 


Then 
more in this department than a man of twenty-five. 











| by 


scriptions. With seemingly earnest promises | 
of repayment, Congress voted a generous 
loan. 

When the Fair actually opened those state- 
ments were found to be false. Bad manage- | 
ment and hopeless insolvency led to another 
appeal to Congress, and a further loan was 
granted. Altogether the Government has in- 
vested in the enterprise $1,650,000; and 
probably $500,000 more has been furnished 
y States, Territories and other interests. 
And still the Exposition is unable to pay ex- 
penses, much less any of its debts. The la- 
test report of attendance at hand shows the 
receipts on one day to have been $1380, very 
much less than the running expenses. This, 
too, when the Exposition is within a few days 
of its official end, and when, according to the 
local press, most of the people of New Or- 
leans have not been within its gates. Under 
such circumstances, the effort to prolong its 
life is certainly ill-advised. It cannot be 
done without maintaining the National exhi- 
its there at considerable expense, for which 
another appropriation will in time be asked. 
The people of the country have dealt gener- 
ously with New Orleans in this matter; and 
more should not be asked. An effort to pro- 
long the Philadelphia Exposition proved a 
dismal failure, though the prospect and ad- 
vantages were incomparably greater than 
those in New Orleans. 

The visitors at the Crescent City have had 
to travel long distances, and the tax on time 
and purse would be borne anew by few per- 
sons, even should fresh attractions be offered. 
It will be impossible to keep there more than 
a mere fraction of the private exhibits, and 
as during the time when every pussible at- 
traction was drawing at its full strength the 
great show did not pay its daily expenses, 
what possible hope can there be for the fu- 
ture, except through further aid from the 
National , pent ? While the Exposition 
has done some good, it has failed to accom- 
plish what was hoped for it. Experience and 
common sense should teach its managers to 
let it die a natural death. and not attempt to 
prolong its existence.—N. Y. Tribune. 





The World Abroud. | 


| the value had risen to 
and $40,000,000. 
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CLIPPER 


IS THE VERY BEST MACHINE IN USE. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


ACRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


Sent Free 192 page Catalogue of Seeds, Tools and Wooden Ware. 


PARKER & WOOD, 
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No. 49 No. Market Street, Boston. 





Frencu Spoutarion Crarmmants. — The 
number of French spoliation claimants is said 
to be larger in Wiscasset than any other 
ylace in Maine, says a Maine exchange. 
lundreds of people there have lively hopes of 
obtaining more or less money out of these 
claims. They are investigating not only cases 
of the loss of vessels and cargoes, but also 
losses of wages by ancestors who were thrown 
out of situations as captains and mates by 
French confiscations. The records in the 
Wiscasset custom house, which are among the 
oldest in the State, are thumbed over and 
over every day. They go back nearly 100 
years and are much worn, being merely the 





registry blanks sewed in brown paper covers. | 
There has been a thorough overhauling of | 


garrets for the old account books of the one- 
time shipping lords of Wiscasset. The day 


was when Wiscasset’s ‘fleet was excelled by 


few in New England, and these yellew, torn 


and decrepit ledgers and cash books give us a 


glimpse of Wiscasset in its zenith. 


SOUTHERN Corron Miriis.—It is stated 
on good authority that there are now 314 cot- 
ton mills in the South, having 1,276,422 spin- 
dles and 21,873 looms, while at the time the 


| census was taken in 1880 the South had only 
| 180 mulls, with 715,989 spindles and 15,222 


looms. The largest increase in the number 
of mills was made in North Carolina, where a 
gain of 43 miles and 110.595 spindles is shown, 
while Georgia made an increase of 139,156 
spindles and 22 mills. In 1880 the value of 
manufactured cotton produced at the South 
was a little over $21,000,000, while in 1883 
between $35,000,000 
During the last three years 
and a half about $20,000,000 has been in- 
vested by new and old Southern cotton mills 
in machinery, the bulk of which has benn paid 
to Northern and Western machinery man»- 


facturers.— Shipping List. 





Business Rotices, 


Humor in Stomach 


much sickness attributed to dyspe; 
ein, chronic diarrheea,ete. Hood’s Sarsapa 
iilila has eured numerous cases having all 
the peculiarities of these complaints. Othe: 
cures effected afford the best proof of the 
wonderful curative power of 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
which secures the confidence of the people 
Made only by C. 1. Hoov & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Dr. Swett’s ‘‘Root Beer.” 


Packages contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Winter 
green, Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure. It 
acts mildly and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys, Package to make 5 Gallons 25 cts., by mail 6 
cts. extra. 4 packages $1.00 prepaid. Prepared and 
put up atthe NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
245 Washington St., Boston 

13t 16 GEO. W. SWETT, M 


Marriages and Deaths, 


Canes 


D., Prop. 





MARRIED. 


In Cambridge, May 21, by Rev. Wm. E. Hunting- 
ton, assisted by Rev. James McWinnie, James 
Paine to Mary, daughter of J. A. Woolson, both of 
Cambridge. 

In Chelsea, May 19, by Rev. Jesse Wagner, Benja 
min 8. Jenkins of New Bedford to Mrs. Sophia W. 
Hannewell of Chelsea. 

In Manchester, Mass , May 21, by Rey. D. O. Clark, 
John Sayers to Jessie McIntosh, both of Boston. 

In Newburyport, May 16, by Kev. D. W. Morehouse, 


| Edward B. Stover of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Miss Jennie 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DEB- | 
PATCHES, | 


Great Britain. | 

It is reported that dissensions prevail in the Bri- | 
tish Cabinet in consequence of differences regard- | 
ing the Irish crimes act, to which Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain are opposed. Both 
these gentlemen absented themselves from their 
places in the House of Commons on Friday, Sir 
| 





Charles Dilke having gone to Dublin to confer 
with Earl Spencer. It is believed that a reconcilia- 
tion will be effected by deciding to renew the crimes | 
act for one year, thus leaving the new Parliament 
to decide whether coercion acts shall form part of | 
the regular administration of Ireland. } 

The brigade of British Guards now on their way 
home from Suakim have been ordered to halt at 
Alexandria and there await further instructions. 
This movement causes much comment in London, 
and led to an inquiry in the House of Commons, 
which elicited a somewhat ambiguous reply from 
Lord Hartington. 


The Afghan Dispute. 


A conference has taken place at Berlin between | 
Lord Rosebery, Prince Bismarck, Sir Edward Ma- 
Jet, Count Shonvaloff and Count Von Hatzfeldt, 
the tendency of which is believed to be toward a 
peaceful result. The statement comes from Rus- 
sian sources that Russia has abandoned her claim 
to Zulfikar and Maruchak, but that the negotia- 
tions are likely to be prolonged in order that a com- 
plete and final treaty may be concluded. 

A dispatch from London says: The English war 
preparations are slackening and peace is now re- 
garded as certain. 

A special despatch to the Boston Record dated 
the 25th, says: The Anylo-Russian situation stands 
thus: Everywhere today, except in Calcutta, as- 
surances of peace are given. On the other hand, 
night work and overtime are hastily resumed in 
the royal arsenal and orders again issued by the 
admiralty to expedite the armament of mercantile 
cruisers. Indian troop ships have been ordered to 
be ready for sea as soon as possible. Faroe Sound 
has been closed by torpedoes by the Swedish gov- 
ernment. Five new sheltered batteries have been 
built on the Finnish coast. Odessa and Sebastopol 
are being fortified with ali speed. So it certainly 
seems the ery is peace where there is no peace. 
Frederick Harrison, lecturing last night, said: 
“The British empire and peace cannot dwell to- 
gether. The former was built by the sword, ex- 
isted by the sword, and by the sword it must per- 
ish.” 

France. 

Victor Hugo, the great French poet and novelist, 
died at his home in Paris last Friday afternoon, 
aged eighty-three years. The funeral will take 
place next Sunday. The poet’s body will lie in 
state under the Arc de Triomphe until Saturday. 
Two thousand students paraded before the Hugo 
residence on Monday. The funeral will be attend- 
ed by 350 deputations. ” 

The Communists of Paris, on Sunday last, cele- 
brated the anniversary of the fall of the Commune. 
The police interfered and prevented a display of 
seditious emblems. A serious conflict ensued, in 
which several men were wounded. The police 
finally dispersed the rioters, thirty of whom were 
arrested. On Monday the demonstration was re- 
newed, the government at first withdrawing the 
troops and police, and entirely ignoring the actions 
of the Communists. Later in the day another riot 
occurred, however, and it was found necessary to 
call in the police. Several persons were wounded, 
and many arrests were made. 


Germany. 

Thirty thousand Russian Poles have been or- 
dered to leave the German Provinces of Posen and 
Silesia, at the request of Russia. Many of these 
persons have been settlers in German territory for 
many years, and had gone thither to escape intol- 
erable despotism at home. The decree of expulsion 
affects about 30,000 Poles resident in Germany. 
Whole villages have already been depopulated, and 
their refugee inhabitants turned over to the Rus- 
sian authorities at the German frontier. Numbers 
are fleeing into Austria to escape enforced return 
to the land of their birth. The news of all this 
cruelty has cast the chill of despair throughout 
Russian Poland. It is all interpreted by the Vien- 
nese as a fresh evidence of the binding nature of 
the present connection between Germany and Rus- 
sia, and of their united policy to entirely suppress 
the Polish nationality. 

General Items. 

It is reported from Suakim that Otao has been 
burned by Osman’s Digna’s men, and that Han- 
doub has been evacu by the British forces. 

The natives of Dongola, fearing massacre at the 
hands of E] Mahdi, after evacu of the Soudan 
by the British, are flocking down the Nile in large 
numbers. 

The Mohammedan population inhabiting the re- 
gion of the Upper Congo, have resolved to assert 
their claims to the centre of Africa, and that end 
an army, under the lead of Tipu Talb, armed, it is 
said, with modern rifles, is now making its way in- 
to the interior, pillaging and murdering as it pro- 





| G. Haskell of Newburyport. 


In Salem, May 14, by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Alfred 
H. Cutler of Newton to Carrie Mabel Sanderson of 
Waltham. 

In South Scituate, May 17, by 


Rev. W. H. Fish, 


Arthur R. Tirrell to Mary F. B. Litchfield, both of 
ha! 


| South Scituate. 





DIED. 


In Boston, May 21, Samuel Farnham, 86 yrs. 
In Arlington, May 17, Elijah Cutter, 97 yrs. 2 mos. 
In Brockline, May 18, Sophia Fellows Flint, widow 


| of Thomas Flint, 78 yrs. 


In Everett, May 16, Col. Joseph F. LeBaron, 82 yrs. 
1 mo. 

In Lunenburg, May 20, James Putnam, 75 yrs. 3 
mos. 

In Marblehead, May 21, Miss Elizabeth W. Wilson, 
92 yrs. 4 mos. sd 3 

In Melrose, May 23, Elizabeth F. Trowbridge, 74 yrs. 
11 mos. ; 

In Newburyport, May 18, Harriet Nason, widow of 
the late Rev. James Howe, formerly of Pepperell, 83 
yrs. 4 mos. 

In Reading, May 17, Mrs. Eliza H. Bodfish, 78 yrs. 
6 mos. 

In Roxbury, May 21, Marian Skinner, 81 yrs. 

In Roxbury, May 21, Sarah, wife of John White, 74 


vrs. 
" In Somerville, May 20, Edwin S. Hovey, 80 yrs. 11 
mos. 

In Stoughtom, May 19, Edwin Gay, 76 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Waltham, May 20, Jonas Viles, 70 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Lincolnville, Me., May 18, Mrs. Sarah Richards, 84 
yrs. 1 mo. 

In Xenia, O., May 18, Mrs. Augustus Adams of Con- 
cord, Mass., 75 yrs. 





ae Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 


Hew Advertisements, — 





THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 





Uae 
P >. 


- Burlington 


Route 


C.B.&0.R.R. 


It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 


Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 
It connects in Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, TON 
and all Eastern points. it is the principal line te 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six gon States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 


ns. 
From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 


| is intended to cover current estimated value of materials composing the fertilizer, and. do not include cost of 


| used at intervals, scattered on the surface after a cultivating and ho« ing, and when it was possible, during a 


| factured Fertilizer, excepting the Mapes Tobacco Manure. 


LARGE YIELD OF CORN 


ON VERY POOR LAND. 
DR. HENRY STEWART GIVES HIS EXPERIENCE IN “‘FARM AND 
HOME” FOR MAY, 1885. 


198 BUSHELS OF SHELLED CURN ON TWO ACRES WITH 


THE MAPES CORN MANURE. 


THE SECRET OF BIC CORN CROPS. 


The soil was warm and well adapted to corn, but so poor that without manure it would not have yielded 
over 20 bushels of corn per acre. It was plowed five inches deep, thoroughly harrowed, and marked out three 
feet apart each way. Three huiwlred pounds of Mapes Corn Fertilizer was then spread broadcast, and 
a single grain of Blount’s Prolitic Corn was dropped in each hill; 300 pounds more of the fertilizer was spre ad 
on the surface directly after planting. The season was wet and cold. The crop was cultivated in the ordinary 
manner with a Planet, Jr., horse how, which does most excellent work, but it was impossible to keep the 
weeds down without a good deal of hand hoeing, which I had not the help4o do. The field was well cultivated 
six times until the horse was hidden by the corn and the tassel began to appear. More of the fertilizer was 


rain. The last application was made when the silk appeared. The stalks grew to an enormous size, 12 to 15 
feet; the lowest ears were above my reach, and numbering from two to seven upon the stalke. Three ears 
would mature perfectly, but those in excess of that number were not filled out, and some were quite short. 
The corn was all sound. The crop of two acres yielded 198 bushels of shelled corn A common dent corn, 
three acres, yielded 489 bushels of ears, measured in the field and couated by the huskers and my man, and 
paid for by the bushel. This corn was chopped in the ear for feeding, and was not shelled; two bushels of ears 
shelled as a test made about a quart over one bushel of grain 


THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF CONNECTICUT AND MASSACHUSETTS 
MAPES CORN MANURE for the past three years at $49.84 and $52.05, being an average for the two 
Stations of $50.94 per ton. This is the / 


have valued the 


rhe average price per ton was $49.34. st showing of any Manu 
It must be borne in mind that Station “valuation 
manufacture, new packages, commissions, etc., etc. 


The present price of the Mapes Corn Manure is only Forty-six Dollars per ton, and at this price the 
Fertilizer is the cheapest in the market. 


Send for pamplilets. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 


158 Front Street, New York, N. Y. 


ew Model “Eureka” Mower. 





SPAPER. ---- SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1885, 


LOW COMPANY. 


GARFIELD’S 1885 » The 
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Rest and Only Perfecg 









THE LEONARD MOWER, g THE LATEST | the AMbnicAN” Hay Tei Machine 


simplicity and 
lightness 
secured withott 
sacrifice of 
strength 
and durability. 





y 
wuck 


America le stored in ONE DAY. Quality wery 
ad 


AMES PATENT CHILLED CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOW, 


Plows for all varieties of work, 
Cultivators, 
Field Rollers, 


Corn Planters, 
Seed Sowers, 


Garden Rollers, 


Garden Wheelbarrows, 
Lawn Mowers, 
Carts, Harnesses, etc. 


Doctor Bailey Ensilage and Dry Forage Cutter. 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston. 53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 


CORN MAY BE PLANTED AS 
—ON THE 


sTockeringe (} (JRA rertiizer. 


60 Bushels and 3 [-4 Tons Stover. 


, Weare, N. H., Oct. 28, 1884. 
: Bow KER Fi RTILIZER Co.: Gents,—I wish to enter for one of the premiums, and sub- 
mit the following statement: I raised this year on one acre of land, fertilized with 1200 Ibs. 


Ilorse Hoes, 


Road Scrapers, 








LATE AS JUNE 10th 


STOCKBRIDGE CORN MANURE, which I bought at North Weare, 4153 lbs. of ears of 
sound corn, a sample of which I send with this statement, which at 70 lbs. to the bushel, 


gives me 59 23-70 bushels shelled corn. The weight of the stover was 6531 Ibs. or 3 tons 
and a quarter, and the land was an old field that had not been ploughed for 12 years, and 
had not been top-dressed at all during that time, so THERE WAS NO OLD M ANURE 
IN THE SOIL TO MAKE THE CORN GROW. My ace is 23 years. , 

WILBUR D. 
Prize 


CHASE. 


Mr. Chase, who writes the above, was awarded the Se: which we 


offered in 1884. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


OWNERS OF SILOS. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Ensilage Corn, Hungarian, Millet, 


And All Seeds for Forage Crops. 
MACHINERY FOR ENSILAGE. 
Thompson Horse Hoe and Cultivator Combined. 

Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


7i Clinton, SO and 8&2 So. 


SPEAKING OF CO Fo Ni SEE WHAT 
| 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 


Was able to do. Read the following from a reliable farmer. We should 
have been glad if he had used 600 Ibs. per acre, but he did not need to. 


ond on Corn, 








Market Sts. 












here having arisen a dispute among the farmers of Champaign County, Ohio, as to the truth of the testi- 
monial of George Humphrey of Hartland, Niagara County, New York, who claimed that, by the use of So 
LUBLE PACIFIC GUANO on his farm, from off acres of land planted to corn he raised 1683 bushels of sound 
corn, good shaken-down measure, an average of 153 bushels per acre, I was induced to write to him, asking as 
to the truth of his testimonials, and if he was in any way sted in the Pacific Guano Company. i have 
just received the following letter in repl W. W. HUGHES, Agent, Urbana, Ohio 
HARTLAND, Niagara Co., N. Y 
Mr. W. W. HuGueEs, Agent, Urbana, Ohio 
Dear Sir :—Yours of 16th at hand. In answer to your 18 and the te monial you read in the circu 
lar of Pacific Guano Company, I can say, that it is j " ton my farm in said county 


and town | did raise a hundred and fifty-th e acre on the average, having 











eleven acres planted. The soil was of black, gravelly im not interested in the Pacific 
Guano Company in the least. Only as a farmer I buy my Guano, and pay for it, same as others It is good for 
all kinds of grains. I hardly ever expect less than a hundred or a hundred and twenty-five bushels of corn per 
acre. 

I have raised fifty-five bushels of barley to the acre on an avy age Be I commenced using the Guano 
my wheat crops we re very light If I got twenty bushels per acre, | thought I had a good crop; but now I 
don’t expect anything less than thirty to forty bushels to the acre 

If I sow a field of wheat now, using two hundred of Gu per acre, lam sure ofacrop, I had 
last year sixty acres of wheat that averaged me thirty-fiv els per a I have raised crops on one tield 
for twelve years running, and can truly say that « rop and land a t r ev vear, the same field turning 
forty bushels wheat per acre last year I know some that turned f ) with tt Pacific 
Guano. I have 1 many other kinds of fertilizers, t find the G all It or pota 
toes or any farm croy I prefer to mix the Guano with plaster, 1 Ired Ibs. of Guano and 
tifty pounds of plaster per acre; it makes it work much nicer Farmers here dri heir wheat and mostly their 
corn I have often left out a drill width in going across the field t see the difference with or without the 
Guano. You could see the difference as far off as ould see the field. The Guano ripens a crop eight to 
ten days earlier than where it is not used 

those who dispute my statement, I would say, g m ri fair trial, and it will prove itself; or 

let them call on me next July, and I will show tl } f golden grain raised by using SOLUBLE PA 
CIFIC GUANO, urs tfulls GEORGE HUMPHREY 


PACIFIC GUANO 00., GLIDDEN & CURTIS, Gen. Agents, 


8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 














MACHINE! 


successful direct draft, front 


THE COMINC MOWINC 


The NEW MODEL “EUREKA” MOWER is the only 
ever constructed, and inaugurates a new and better priuciple in mowing machines. There 
already in use, and its advantages over all side cut mowing machines are fully appreciated and acknowledged 
by the many who have tried it. i i . 

It does not pass over aad trample down the cut grass, as all other mowing m achines do, but leaves it just 
as it is cut, and leaves it in such condition that it will cure as quickly, uatedded, as grass cut with side-cut 
mowers will where tedded, and makes better hay. It gives a choice of sides to mow on; the ability to cut 
back and forth on side hill, or across lodged grass, or at one end of a piece, instead of around it— great practi 
cal advantages which all farmers will appreciate. And, as it is the lightest draft Mower in the world, the 
wide cutter-bar used, enables a farmer to do as much work with one “‘Eureka’”’ as can be done with any two 
side-cut mowing machines made. Although the cutter-bar is wide, being in front, the machine can be oper- 
ated through a narrower space than a mower can with the cutter-bar projecting out at one side. And as the 
cutter-bar is in front, the driver can much more readily see obstructions as he approaches them, than when 
the cutter-bar is at one side. It will mow successfully in orchards, or stumpy, or stony ground. Ta fact it is 
well adapted to New England farms, and will work in any place where any other mower will work, b etter than 


cut Mower 
are thousands 


~ other mower can. 
t 


is the most comfortable Mower to ride. And, considering its capacity for cutting, its advantages for rapid 
curing, and making a superior quality of hay, it is, by far, 


THE CHEAPEST MOWER IN MARKET. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, or call and see it, if you want to get the best Mower in existence, and the 


one that will give you the most for your money. 


I. EB. 


43 South Market Street, Boston, 


EV ERHTLT 


& CO., 


Mass., New England Agents. 


WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


Is the favorite, 
thing of the kind ever constructed. It 
Centennial, and at four other World's Fairs; also, at the National Ex 
hibition of Rwilroad Appliances. It received Five Silver Medals from 
the N. EK. Fair, and has taken First Prize at every State Fair in N. E., 
where it has come into working competition with other mills. It has 
been tested 18 years; over Its almost perfect mechanism 
renders it thoroughly efficient Automatic, stormproof, and noiseless. 
It has no Friction Balls or other loose joints to impair its efficiency, or 
shorten its life rhose parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of 
wrought iron, and all wearing parts are machine finished. It is the 


wherever known; has received more honors than any 
took the highest award at the 


20,000 In use 





longest stroke mill, and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands 
square to the wind when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 
not at work. It needs no iction brake to stop it. The Eclipse is no 
attuir, built to be auctioned off for whatever is bid, but is a standard article, costing one man as 





a tray 
much as another. We send experienced men to put up jobs. 
Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, Pumps, 
materials are kept eonstantly on hand 

Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons 
Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 
NY AAWSPLANET JR” SOAS REE ASEAN 


= ths ee as 
eding the cumbers and ex t The * PLANET 

JK” HAND SEED-DRILLS AND WHEEL HOES a 

ne t. lightest and ge know T are Td ' t 


No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 
Tanks, and other water supply 
Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. Geared Windmills for 
#3 For Circulars apply to 
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CURRANT 


L. Allen & Oo., Mfrs., 127 & 129 Catharine 8t., Phila., Pa, 
HEAD- 


BEST ST 
IN THE 
QUARTERS, WoRLpD 
ALERS AND PLANTE LVE N 
EO. 8. JOBSELYN, FREDONIA. ty sehnaneres 


SMALL FRUITS AND TREES. LOW TO DEALERS 4 ERS. 
OLASS. FREE CATALOGUES. GEO. 
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P, ie” : Wy 
. ee BY) as 
is, we believe, unequalled for honest work- 
manship, quality of material, simplicity, 
strength, durability, ease of management, 
lightness of draft, quality and quantity of 
work, adaptability to any and all conditions 
of crop and surface. 

Particular attention is called to its Tilting 
Lever, rolling Finger-Bar, enclosed Gear, 
close Guards, and narrow Sections. 

Every disinterested person who has given 
the NEW WARRIOR a careful examination 
acknowledges that it possesses points of su- 
periority over all others. 

It challenges any competing machine for 
work or durability. 

Send for Circular and our Illustrated Al- 
manac for 1885. 


WARRIOR MOWER CO., 
Little Falls, N.Y. 21 S. Market St., Boston. 
7teop20 


Peter Van Velsen & Sons, Bulb Growers, 
OVERVEEN, HAARLEM (HOLLAND.) 
—— 1834) beg to intimate that their New 
yholesale Trade Catalogue for 1885, of bulbs and all 
bulbous and tuberose-rooted plants is now ready and 

may be had post-/ree on application. 
2122 FIRST CLASS GOODS—VERY LOW PRICES. 


Pat. Channel Can Creamery, 

Used in Dairies now all over the 
U. S. Makes more butter than any 
other process, with less ice. We manu- 
facture Churns, Butter Workers, 
etc. First order at wholesale, where we 
have no agents. 

Agents wanted. Send for circulars. 
WM. E. LINCOLN, CO., Warren, Mass., 

and Ft. Atkinsen, Wis. 10teow6 


CARDS 2": New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 
with an elegant prize, }0c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 
26149 
60 New Style, Embossxd Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
52t4 














Cards no 2alike, na me on, 10c., 13 packs $1. Warranted best 


sold. Sample Boos, 4e, L. JONUS & CO., Nassau, N. ¥- 





equipped through trains over its own tracks 
Chica o and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Biuffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
its equipment is complete and first class in every 
rticular, and at all important points interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 
For Fienese, Bates. Boneral intormation, ote. 
r nn e, callon an 
Agent in the oegatee or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 17 V.P. & Gen. Mar., Cricaco. 
HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., CHICAGO. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aar., GHicAao. 


lyeop22 
$40 icy tion! Rimes: SGN 
2t22 Nurseryman, Geneva, 3 








‘Real Estate---Stork. 
CHESTER WHITE PICS. 


R SALE SOME CHOICE 
I aehen do White Pigs, from the best of 


ty Stock, at reasonable prices. 
Chester Coun‘y Btocny ALBIN, Concord, N. H. 





THE VENMONT 


MORGAN STALLION RAINBOW 
FOR SALE. 


ARS OLD, SOUND. AND 
Thad; — driven by ‘wy lady. The well- 
known reputation of this Horse, nd that of his ances- 


both sides, for speed, shoald be sufficient in- 
fuocment for Horse Breeders to examine this Horse. 


pply to 
3200 CHARLES BURRILL, Billerica, Mass. 


two Thoroughbred Holstain Heifers 


EGISTERED IN HO)STEIN H. B. 
Can be seen at Elm Farm, B Mass. A 
Mio CHARLES BURRILL, Bilerica, Mase. 3120 








50,000; Cabbage Plants For Sale. 


TARIETIES, JERSEY, WAKEFIELD, 
ay Winningstadt, Fottler’s Drumhead, Premium, 
Flat Durch, stone Mason, &c. Price 30c. - 100; 
$2.00 per 1000. Orders by mail promptly filled. 

3t21y E. M. BULLARD, W. Swanzey, N. H. 


IMPORTED PERCHERON STALLION 


*MAGOT.” 


The Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agricufture will stand the above Stallion 
at the farm of E. F. BOWDITCH, Fram- 
a ingham, Mass. Terms $15 cash. Payable 
at time of service. E. F. BOWDITCH, Ree. Sec’y. 


3t20 
New Scrap Pictures and 12 Hidden Name Cards, 
7 10c. Sample Book 5 cts. ONES & CO., 
Nassau, N. Y 13t20 


Legal Aotices. 


YTOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
N the Subscriber has been duly appointed Executor 
of the will of MARY A. SMITH, late of Boston, in 
the County of Suffolk, deceased, and has taken upon 
himself that trust by giving bond, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands against the estate of said 
deceased are required to exhibit the same; and all 
persons indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
payment to JAMES G. SMITH, Executor. 

Boston, May 25, 1885. atau 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of MARTHA BROWN, late of 
Stow, in said County, widow, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
vrant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
eceased, to HeNrY GATES of said Stow; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the fourth Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
ranting the same. And the said petitioner is here- 
¢ directed to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication to 
be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-fifth day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

tev J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of HANNAH FLETCHER, 
late of Concord, in said County, deceased, intestate : 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of 
said deceased, to SAMUEL STAPLES, of Concord, in 
the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against granting the same. And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and Cagney Sve. 

3t20 J. H. TYLER, Register. 














MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ALBERT COGS- 
WELL, late of Brooklyn, in the State of New York, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain a instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
dece: , has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by MAry K. CoGSWELL, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the ex- 
ecutrix therein named, and that she may be exempt 
from giving a surety or sureties on her bond pursuant 
to said will and statute; You are hereby cited to @ 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday 
June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
ifany you have, against the sare. And said petitioner 
is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three succes- 
sive weeks, in the Crt owl called the New Ena- 

at 
before 


fn 
of 


LAND FARMER, printed ton, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, said Court. 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in the year 
one th d eight hundred and -five. 








J. H. Register. 


uss Conn. Experiment Station's 


Standard Superphosphate pA RTLING’S 


ANAL FERTILIZER 
PURE 


—FOR— 


CORN 


POTATOES FINE BONE. 


Samples obtained from the stock of our 
Hartford Agent, April 8, 1885. 

Ammonia ...e++eee-. eeoeeeeeere 6.38 

Y Available Phosphoric Acid ...6+6++s65 7.20 

Total Phosphoric Acid. ...++e«sesee88 10.71 

Potash, soluble in water... «sess ee 5.39 

FINE ROWE. 

cy x ’ ‘ Ammonia ..+ssessese088 ‘ 3.84 

AND ALL OTHER CROPS. | Pitiivorc soia! ii! 5 a a ce eigen 
| FARMERS, compare these analyses, from samples 


in the open market, with the analyses of any oth- 
and you cannot fail to see that Darling's 
Head, ‘try it and see for yourself. A 


Guaranteed to be Always the Same, | “*» 


ertilizer, 
Stands 
full supply of 

| Fertilizing Chemicals 
constantly on hand, at 


bottom prices. Send for our 
New Circular for 1885 


STANDARD FERTILIZER CO, S2S=z= === 


| L. B. DARLING FERTILIZER CO., 
PAWTUCEET, RB. I. 


Agents in Boston, PARKER & Woop, C. H. THomrp 
80N & Co., and Hovry & Co. 2t21 


FOR SALE BY LOCAL AGENTS. 


Send for Books and Circulars to 


30 Kilby Street, BOSTON, Mass 
4t21 





DO NOT PURCHAS $27 Per Ton F. O. B. 
Your SEEDS 


AT FALL RIVER, MASS., FOR 
Until You have seen our New 


CHU RCH’S 


FISH AND POTASH. 






ANALYSIS: 
Ammonia ........+: .. PS.o8 
7 Phosphoric Acid ......++s+es 5.32 
Potash .,.. ave a6 )058-s + - 3.58 
SEND FOR A COPY. Chemist, C. A. GOESSMANN. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Address 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 
Boston, 26 


JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., 
TIVERTON, R. I. 
167 ths. per Bag.— Address 


JOB HATHAWAY, Gen’ Agent, 


STEEP BROOK, Mass. 
For sale by PARKER & WOOD, 49 North Market 


South Market Street, 
Mass. 
12t10 


TRON TURBINE WIND | stss% ct 


, CREAMERY 


FORK BEST RUTTER) 
SIMPLEST & BEST. 


ere ene 











Durable. 


Is no heavier and will run 
in a lighter breeze than the 
common Wooden Wheel. 
Will not shrink, swell, warp 
or rattle. Also the 


BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 


BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient, 
ven t Sizes, 
Also Power Workers 
Butter Printers, Shipping Boxes, 
&c. Send for circular, Ag’ts Wanted 


A. H. REID, Philad’a. 






Double acting. Non-freezing. JOS. BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mass. 
T.B.EVERETT& CO. | zteopto 
= 43 So. Market St., Boston. es nimeeameen 
~ Send for Circulars. 


eoptf 12 
? be sent you on receipt of 50 Cente that 


- cure peers Manteo ets 
Sec pedage e rgertanat ¥ Gaenaai 
52152 





will surprise you or the Optieal W onder 


for 2 Cents. (Postal Note or Stamps taken ) 

Satisfaction guaranteed or monty refunded, 

JOHN SIMON & CO., 19 W, Houston 8t., New York 
4teop20 





























































































































































































































Poetry. 
From Harper’s Magazine. 
JUNE DAYS. 





BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON, 





The whilom hills of gray, whose tender shades 
Were dashed with meagre tints of early Spring, 

Lift now their rustling domes and colonnades, 
And from the airy battlements they flin 

Their banners to the wind, and in the glades 
Spread rich pavilions for the Summer's king. 


Now lifts the love-lit soul, and life’s full tide 

Swells from the ground and beats the trembling air, 
Mounts up the steeps, and on the landscape wide 

Spreads like a boundless ocean everywhere, 
Delight’s dear dreams the dancing waves divide, 

And with swift sails outfly pursuing Care, 


The sometime fields that sad and sodden lay, 

Soaked in the first cold rains, or flecked with snow, 
With helpless grasses trodden in the clay 

By shivering herds that wandered to and fro, 
Wave now with grain, and happy birds all day 

Pipe, hidden on the slopes with flowers ablow. 


The yellow streams that fled from Winter's hold 
When first the young year saw the vernal moon, 
And lipped the yielding moistened 
mould 
Slipped mingling with the flood, now sleep at noon, 
Calm as the imaged hills which they enfold, 
All glimmering in the long, long skies of June. 


banks whose 


The brindled meadow hides the winding path 
With interlacing clover, white and red; 

The blackbirds, startled from their dewy bath, 
Fly chattering, joyful with imagined dread: 

The while the whetting scythe foretells the swath, 
And rings the knell of flowers that are not dead. 


Now waves of sunlight cross the fields of wheat; 

The shining crow toward the woodland flies; 
Far in the fields the larks their notes repeat, 

And from the fence the whistling partridge cries ; 
Now to the cooling shades the cows retreat, 

lo drowse and dream with mild, half-opening eyes. 


No other days are like the days in June; 

They stand upon the summit of the year, 
Filled up with sweet remembrance of the tune 

That wooed the fresh spring fields; they have a tear 
For violets dead; they will engird full soon 

rhe sweet full breasts of Summer drawing near. 


Each matchless morning marches from the East 
In tints inimitable ana Divine; 

Each perfect noon sustains the endless feast 
In which the wedded charms of life combine ; 

Sweet Evening waits till golden Day, released, 
Shall lead her blushing down the world’s decline. 


And when the day fs done, a crimson band 

Lies glowing on the hushed and darkening West; 
rhe groups of trees, like whispering spirits stand ; 

lhe robin’s song lifts from its trembling breast; 
rhe shadows steal from out the twilight land; 

And all is peace, and quietness, and rest. 


The Story Teller. 





From London Truth. 
A FOX CAUGHT IN His OWN 
TRAP. 


Mr. James Fox was the junior partner in 
the firm of Plumley & Fox, the principal so- 
licitors in the somewhat dead-alive old cathed- 
ral town of Slumborough. He was a smart, 
well-set-up young man, of two or three and 
thirty, with carefully trimmed black whiskers, 
a silken manner, and an unlimited tlow of more 
or less entertaining small talk. 

Hence it came to pass that he was an ex- 
ceedingly popular man among the ladies of 
Slumborough, both old and young, and, had 
his views lain in the direction of matrimony, 
he would have had small difficulty in inducing” 
any bashful damsel] or frisky widow to share 
his lot. But the handsome solicitor was am- 
pitious; his share in the business did not at 
present bring him in more thana moderate in- 
come, and he had long ago determined that 
when he married, he must consider not only 
beauty, but more solid advantages. 

Heiresses, however, were not plentiful in 
Slumborough, and so, although Mr. Fox’s at- 
tentions frequently fluttered a virgin bosom, 
he was careful not to commit himselt too far, 
and not even the local gossips could fairly say 
of him that he had compromised a reputation 


This lady, however, was not so easily satis- 
fied as the solicitor expected, for now he had 


strange it was; for the loch that had led me 
to the front of the house, and the waters of 





once begun to pay her attentions, she wanted 
a decided offer of marriage, and not being 
able to get it, she took refuge in a stratagem. 
This consisted in suddenly making the discov- 
ery that Mrs. Johnson's health was in abso- 
lute want ef some German waters ; in fact, she 
decided that it was quite dangerous for her to 
spend the spring in England, with all the 
changes of heat and cold. 

The old lady was, therefore, soon persuaded 
to yield to such tender solicitude, and away 
the couple went, leaving Mr. James Fox in a 
rather awkward dilemma. What was he to 
do? If he wrote cool letters to Miss Nelly, 
she would be offended, and all his chances 
would be lost in the event of her inheritin 
Mrs. Johnson's property ; on the other hand, 
if he played the part of a lover, he committed 
himself, and gave her the materials for a 
breach-of-promise case should the good lad 
die when his name only figured in her will, 
and should he then turn his attention to Miss 
Laquerton. 

What, then, could he do? 

The worthy Fox was baflled for the moment, 
but after deep deliberation, he hit upon a 
great idea which his chemical studies suggested 
to him. Chuckling to himself, he went to a 
chemist's shop, purchased several drugs, and 
mixed and remixed them till a magnificent 
black ink was produced, which had the — 
advantage that in about ten days after being 
committed to paper it would fade away, with- 
out leaving the slightest trace. : 

Emboldened by the happy result of his ex- 
periments, he became at once the most tender 
and zealous correspondent any woman could 
wish for. His letters, in fact, overflowed 
with promises of everlasting devotion. Miss 
Nelly beamed with joy ; for she was now con- 
vinced how true and unselfish was the attach- 
ment of her admirer. 

Under such circumstances, it was not sur- 
prising that the German waters speedily did 
Mrs. Johnson so much good that we careful 
nurse considered that that the cure could be 
shortened, and accordingly the couple re- 
turned to England much earlier than had been 
expected. 

Vhether, however, the waters had really 
disagreed with the old lady, or something else 
had upset her, was never quite clear, but soon 
after their return to England, her health and 
strength began seriously to fail. She com- 
ylained bitterly that Miss Nelly had induced 
bes to undertake an unnecessary and useless 
journey, and that ever since she had neglected 
her altogether. 

The end of it was, that one day, in the 
height of her anger, she burnt the then exist- 
will, and made Mr. James Fox her sole heir 
to everything she possessed. This decision 
seemed to have exhausted her remaining en- 
ergy, for she died not many days after. 

Mr. Fox, who had been apprised of the 
state of affairs by his partner and friend, al- 
most lost his senses with joy; still his excite- 
ment did not prevent his investing some 
money in hatbands and crape, and looking as 
mournful as if the sorrows of the whole-world 
rested upon his shoulders. 

Miss Nelly, too, almost melted away in 
tears, and could only be comforted by ‘her 
Jamie,” as she now called Mr. Fox. but the 
latter seemed to have turned quite dull with 
grief. He did not appear to understand her 
at all, and day by day as she became more 
demonstrative, he grew less affectionate. 

The afternoon before the funeral, Miss 
Nelly was extremely broken-hearted, and 
amid her sobs, remarked how comfortable and 
happy she had always been with her late dear 
friend. To her astonishment, Mr. Fox at- 
tempted to comfort her by saying with cool 
civility, ‘‘[ hope you may soon meet again 
with such a happy home as you have had here 
till now.” 

On hearing this, Miss Nelly’s tears sudden- 
ly dried up, and with eyes dilated with aston- 








or knowingly raised false hopes. 

There was, indeed, one young lady who 
had made a deep impression upon the solici- 
tor’s heart. but she was the daughter of a 
county magnate with whom poor Mr. Fox 
was not even on visiting terms. He had met 
her at the annual hunt ball, she had danced 
twice with him, for Mr. Fox was an excellent 
waltzer; but her mother had doubtless 
warned her aguinst him, for when next they 
met, some weeks afterward, Miss Laquerton 
passed the unfortunate man without so much 
as a bow. 

Miss Laquerton, however, was lovely and 
rich, and Mr. Fox was not a man to be easily 
discouraged. He knew that if he could only 
afford to cut the office and blossom into a 
landed proprietor, he would have just as good 
a chance with her as anybody else; so he 
waited patiently, in the hopes of one day dis- 
covering the road which leads to fortune and 
success. 

The firm of Plumley & Fox was a highly 
respectable and old-fashioned concern, which 
avoided litigation, and kept almost entirely to 
family business. Plumley was a fairly good 
lawyer, but Fox's legal knowledge was of the 
most limited character, and he was much too 
lazy to take the trouble to increase it. So 
it came to be understood between them that 
while Plumley did the office work, Fox kept 
the clients in good humor by calling on them 
apropos of nothing, and amusing them with 
his jokes and stories. 

This business was technically termed ‘‘keep- 
ing the connection together.” and it suited 
Mr. Fox very well indeed. It was while he 
was thus ‘‘keeping the connection together” 
that Mr. Fox made the acquaintance of a cer- 
tain rich old widow lady, named Mrs. John- 
son, and so well did be play his cards that be- 
fore long, Plumley & Fox became Mrs. John- 
son’s family solicitors, land-agents, and 
confidential advisers. 

The firm made a pretty good thing out of 
Mrs. Johnson. In accordance with the usual 
arrangement, l’lumley transacted the business, 
and Fox became a constant visitor at her 
house, and worked his way into her good 
graces by his wonderful powers of amusing 
conversation. 

There was yet another accomplishment 
which stood our solicitor in very good stead, 
and this was an accurate knowledge of chem- 
istry and medicine, which he had picked up as 
a boy in the shop of his uncle, the chemist. 
The horrible smells young Fox had created 
in his experiments and the ugly stains he had 
made on his hands determined him to torsake 
medicine for the law, but he never entirely 
forgot his early experiences. 

Ile could talk fluently about every known 
drug and disease, and about a great many 
which had not yet been discovered. He diag- 
nosed Mrs. Johnson’s symptoms at least as 
accurately as MacBolus, the Scotch doctor, 
and would even have prescribed for her, had 
not the stalwart Scot angrily threatened to 
kick him if he did so. But he maintained a 
very prominent place in the old lady’s affec- 
tions, and it began to be whispered about that 
he had an excellent chance of succeeding to 
her very considerable property. 

The disposal of Mrs. Johnson's money was 
a matter which had long furnished speciation 
of unfailing interest to the town of Slum 
borough, and filled many a yawning gap in 
conversation at afternoon teas. Mrs. John- 
son had but one relative in the world, Miss 
Lizzie Roberts, the daughter of her late sis- 
ter. This young lady, however, it was 
agreed, had not the slightest chance of being 
mentioned in her aunt’s will. A handsome, 
well-bred girl, she was left at her parents’ 
death to make her own way in the world, in- 
heriting nothing but the battle of life and the 
dislike of Mrs. Johnson, who had not seen 
the child since it quitted its baby clothes. 

This strange antipathy was traceable, as 
some people said, to times long gone by, 
when Mr. Roberts, Lizzie’s father, then re- 
nowned for his manly beauty, had been an 
assiduous visitor at the house of Mrs. John- 
son’s parents. She being the elder daughter, 
and taking all his attentions for herself, had 
felt it keenly as a personal insult when her 
sister dared to ‘‘snatch him away,” and even 
later on, after having made a much more bril- 
liant match, she never could forgive this 
early defeat. Death even had not buried the 
grudge, which not unnaturally passed from 
mother to child. 

How far this saying may have been true or 
not, one thing was certain ; poor Lizzie Rob- 
erts had not the ghost of a chance of ever see- 
iug a single penny from her aunt’s money-box ; 
her claims were clearly quite out of the ques- 
tion. ‘There remained, then, only Miss Nelly 
Brown, Mrs. Johnson’s lady companion, and 
Mr. James Fox. 

Mr. James Fox knew from his partner, who 
had cautioned him in a friendly way, that 
Mrs. Johnson was not going to divide her 
fortune, but would leave the whole of it to 
her ‘‘truest friend,” though she had evidently 
not yet made her mind up as to who deserved 
that title. More than once had Mr. Plumley 
been suddenly summoned to draw up anew 
will; so slight an annoyance as a cold cup of 
tea having caused her to destroy the one in 
Miss Nelly’s favor. Then two days’ neglect 
on the part of Mr. Fox, and a constant supply 
of hot tea at the hands of Miss Nelly again 
reinstated this lady in Mrs. Johnson's good 
graces. Mr. Fox, therefore, had good cause 
for anxiety as to what would be the exact 
state of affairs when the old lady was finally 
called upon to join the majority. 

oa ith such an old woman,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘who is ready to make a new will any 
day, and to burn it the next, there is no de- 
pendence ; one’s future hangs upon awhim; a 
remedy must be found. The safest thing 
would, of course, be to make love to Miss 
Nelly ; she is rather ‘thirtyish’ and altogether 
not very attractive; still, if she were to get 
all the money, she would be anything but un- 
desirable. 

So Mr. James Fox set to work at once to 
make himself agreeable to Miss Brown, yet 
without going too far; for he had by no means 


forgotten Miss Laquerton, but he felt it was 
better to have two strings to his bow, and 
therefore he determined to do his best to keep 
Miss Nelly in good humor. 





ishment and anger, she cried: ‘‘It is you 
whom I expect to make me this happy 
home!” ; 

Mr. Fox, however, simply shrugged his 
shoulders, saying: 

“I do not deny that I may have once had 
such ideas, but of late, I have grown wiser. 
Everything alters in this world; why then 
should not our opinions do the same? That 


is what we call progress.” 


Upon this he bowed and left Miss Nelly 
crying and fainting in an arm-chair. 
He did not hear anything of her till a few 


days later, when a gentleman called upon him, | 


saying that he had been intrusted with Miss 
Nelly Brown’s affairs, and suggesting that 
perhaps Mr. Fox, before matters went further, 
would prefer making some private arrange- 
ment about his breach of promise of marriage 
with his client. 

**And what proof of that promise has Miss 
Brown, except her saying so?” asked Mr. 
Fox. 

“Oh,” answered the young man, ‘I have 
seen a box full of letters from you.” 

‘‘Have you read them?” continued Mr. 
Fox, sarcastically. 

‘‘Not yet,” replied the other; ‘‘but I have 
seen the box.” 

‘Well, you had better go and read them 
first, before you take any further steps, and if 
you can find a single line from me to Miss 
Brown, I am willing to let her have ample 
damages without their being awarded by a 
court of law.” : 

There was something so diabolical about 
Mr. Fox that the young defender of innocence 
found it best to retire for the oe ea leaving 
his opponent to rub his hands triumphantly 
and build castles in the air about the country 
seat and the horses and carriages he was go- 
ing to buy in order to dazzle Miss Laquerton, 
whom he felt justified in seriously thinking 
about. 

Miss Nelly had meanwhile been informed 
of the conversation at Mr. Fox’s office, and, 
with an indignant exclamation about ‘‘such 
incredible untruths,” she went to fetch her 
letter-box. There, sure enough, were the 
letters, all in little packets, neatly tied up 
with blue and pink ribbons; but, strange to 
say, she could not see an address; and, oh, 
heavens! when she undid the packets they 
contained nothing but paper—all white paper 
without a single word on it. The wily lawyer 
had evidently deceived her by some demoniac- 
al trick. 

The shock was so great to the poor love- 
sick lady that she had scarcely the courage to 
show herself when the will was to be read; 
but she rallied at last, hoping against hope 
that it might still be in her favor, when she 
could treat with scorn and contempt her faith- 
less lover and his paltry damages. 

Mr. Fox, although he considered himself 
already master of the house and everything in 
it, felt considerably excited on the morning of 
the day appointed for the reading of the will, 
and when Mr. Plumley, as chief executor, sat 
down and slowly got his spectacles out, his 
junior partner became so faint and his heart 
fluttered to such an extent that he fancied all 
his hopes and beautiful castles in the air were 
crumbling away as in a dream. 

Why did not his old friend at once read the 
document? Why did he make the suspense 
so unbearably long? Why did he continue to 
stare first at the paper in his hand, then at 
those around him, and then once more at the 
paper without uttering a — word ; and 
then at last, when he did speak, why did he 
stammer, ‘‘I—I donot know; I see nothing— 
in fact, in this same paper, but—” 

Could it be? Yes, sure enough there was 
the paper on which the will had been made 
out, but there was nothing upon it now; it 
was merely a blank, a white sheet! 

‘Good heavens! With what ink did you 
write out that will?” burst out at last Mr. 
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‘*With what ink?” repeated the old gentle- 
man indignantly, ‘‘with yonrink. As I found 
the inkstand up stairs dry, and the old lady 
was in such a deadly hurry, I rushed down 
myself to get some, and seeing your bag in the 
hall, I took from it the little inkstand which 
you always carry about.” 

Mr. Fox turned deadly pale, and without 
saying another word, vanished like his ink, 
before anybody had found time to ask for an 
explanation. When the rest of the company 
had composed themselves again, Mr. Plum- 
ley said : 

‘(I know that the testatrix has destroyed all 
former wills, so that there is none at all in ex- 
istence, and, by law, therefore, the property 
will go to the next of kin. I know, Bes, that 
Mrs. Johnson had no relatives whatever ex- 
cept Miss Lizzie Roberts. She is conse- 
quently sole heiress.” 





From Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


FOURTH COUSINS. 





BY GORDON STABLES, M. D., R. N. 





In the early summer of 1860, I went upon 
a visit to a distant relative of mine, who lived 
on one of the Shetland Islands. It was early 
summer with myself, then; I was a medical 
student with life all before me. 

The steamboat landed me at Lerwick, and 
I completed my journey—with my boxes— 
next day in an openboat. It was a very cold 
morning, with a gray, cold, choppy sea on, 
spray from which dashed over the boat, 


the 
wetting me thoroughly, and making me feel 
pinched, yed and miserable. 

An spoxing © 0 wan of rock, took us at 
length into a long, winding fiord, or arm of 
the sea, with , bare fields on every side, 
and wild, weird-like that on us 


for a moment, then bleated and fled. Right 
at the end of this rock stood my friend’s 
house, comfortable and solid-looking, but un- 
8) 


heltered by a e tree. 
“T an cnay lane here,” I said to myself 


as I landed. 
An hour or two afterward I had changed 


pi Paget po pee-cuebes in a charm- 
an Phe gon, forse “Graving-rom, 


which rippled up to the edge of the lawn, was 

rt of the German Ocean, and here at the 
aah and not a stone’s throw distant, was the 
Atlantic! 

Beside the fire, in an easy chair, sat m 

y-haired relation and host, and, not far off, 

is wife. Presently Cousin ie entered, 
smiling to me as she did so; left band 
lingered for a moment on her father’s gray 
locks, then she sat down unbidden, to the 
piano. On the strength of my blood-relation- 
ship, distant thongh it was, for we were really 
only third or fourth cousins, I was made a 
member of this family from the first, and 
Maggie treated me asa brother. I was not 
entirely pleased with the latter arrangement, 
because many days had not passed ere I con- 
cluded it would be a pleasant pastime for me 
to make love to Cousin Maggie. 

But weeks went by, and my love-makin 
was still postponed ; it became a sine die kin 
of a probability. Maggie was constantly 
with me when out of doors—my companion 
in all my fishing and shooting trips. But she 
carried not om a rod, but even a rifle, her- 
self; she could give me lessons in casting the 
fly—and did; she often shot dead the seals 
that I had merely wounded, and her prowess 
in rowing astonished me, and her daring in 
venturing so very far out to sea in our broad, 
open boat, often made me tremble for our 
safety. 

One day Maggie and I were together in a 
cave close by be ocean—a favorite haunt of 
ours on hot afternoons. Our boat was drawn 
up close by. The day was bright, and the 
sea calm, its tiny wavelets making drowsy, 
dreamy music on the yellow sands. She had 
been reading aloud, and I was gazing at her 
face. 

‘I begin to think you very are beautiful,” I 
said. 

She looked down at me where I lay, with 
those innocent eyes of hers, that always 
looked into mine as frankly as a little child’s 
would 

‘‘I'm not sure,” i continued, ‘‘that I shan't 
commence making love to you, and —_ I 
ae marry you. What would you think of 
that P” 

‘‘Love?” she laughed, as musically as a 
sea-nymph. ‘Love betwixt a cousin and a 
cousin? Preposterous !” 

‘IT dare say,” I resumed, pretending to 
pout, ‘‘you wouldn't marry me because I’m 
poor.” 

**Poor,” she repeated, looking very firm 
and earnest now, ‘if the man I loved were 
poor, I'd carry a creel for him; I'd gather 
shells for his sake! But I don’t love any- 
body, and don’t mean to. Come.” 

So that was the beginning and end of my 
love-making with Maggie. 

And Maggie had said she never meant to 
love any one. Well, we can never tell what 
may be in our immediate future. 

Hardly had we left the cave that day, and 
put off from the shore, ere cats’-paws began to 
ruffle the water. They came in from the 
West, and before we had got half-way to the 
distant headland, a steady breeze was blow- 
ing. We had hoisted our sail, end were run- 
ning before it with the speed of a gull on the 
wing. 

Once round the point, we bad a beam wind 
till we entered the fiord, then we had to beat 
to windward all the way home, by which time 
it was blowing quite a gale. 

It went round more to the north about sun- 
set, and then, for the first time, we noticed a 
yacht of small dimensions, *on the distant 
horizon. 
of rounding the island, and probably anchor- 
ing on the lee side of it. She was in an ugly 
position, however, and we all watched her 
very anxiously till darkness hid her from our 
view. 

I retired early, but sleep was out of the 
question, for the wind raged and howled 
around the house like wild wolves. About 
twelve o’clock the sound of a gun fell on my 
ears. I could not be mistaken, for the win- 
dows rattled in sharp response. 

I sprang from my couch, and began to 
dress, and immediately after my aged rela- 
tive entered my room. He looked very seri- 
ous. 

‘The yacht is on the Ba,” he said, solemn- 





ly. 
” They were words to me of fearful signifi- 
cance. The yacht, I knew, must soon break 
up, and nothing could save the crew. 

I quickly followed my relative into the back 
drawing-room, where Maggie was with her 
mother. We gazed out into the night—out 
and across the sea. At the same moment, 
out there on the terrible Ba, a blue light 
sprang up, revealing the yacht, and even its 
people on board. She was leaning well over 
to one side, her masts gone, and the spray 
dashing over her. 

‘‘Come,” cried Maggie, ‘‘there is no time 


to lose. We can guide their boat to the 
cave. Come, cousin!” 


I felt dazed, thunderstruck. WasI to take 
an active part in a forlorn hope? Was Mag- 
gie—how beautiful and daring she looked, 
now—to assume the role of a modern Grace 
Darling? So it appeared. 

We pulled out of the fiord, Maggie and I, 
and up under lee of the island; then, on 
rounding the point, we encountered the whole 
force of the sea and wind. 

There was a glimmering light on the 
wrecked yacht, and for that we rowed, or 
rather were borne along on the gale. No 
boat save a Shetland skiff could have been 
trusted in such a sea. 

As we neared the Ba, steadying herself by 
leaning on my shoulder, Maggie stood up and 
waved the lantern, and it was answered from 
the wreck. The next moment it seemed to 
me we were on the lee side, and Maggie her- 
self hailed the shipwrecked people. 

‘“‘We cannot come nearer,” she cried; 
‘‘lower your boat and follow our light closely. 
Take the tiller, now,” she continued, ad- 
dressing me, ‘‘and steer for the light you see 
on the cliff. Keep her well up, though, or 
all will be lost.” 

We waited—and that with difficulty—for a 
few minutes, till we saw by the starlight that 
the yacht’s boat was lowered, then away we 
went. 

The light on the cliff top moved slowly 
down the wind. I kept the boat's head-a 
| point or two above it, and on she dashed. 

The rocks loomed black and high as we 
neared them, the waves breaking in terrible 
turmoil beneath. Suddenly the light was 
lowered over the cliff down to the very wa- 
ter’s edge. 

‘Steady, now,” cried my brave cousin, and 
the next moment we were round the point, 
and into smooth water, with the yacht’s boat 
close beside us. ‘The place was partly cave, 
partly ‘‘noss.” 

We beached our boats, and here we re- 
mained all night, and were rescued next 
morning by a fisherman’s yawl. The yacht’s 
people were the Captain, his wife, and one 
boy—all Norwegians, Brinster by name. 

What need to tell of the gratitude of those 
whom Maggie's heroism hat saved from a wa- 
tery grave ? 

But it came to pass that when a few months 
afterward a beautiful new yacht came round 
to the fiord to take those shipwrecked marin- 
ers away, Cousin Maggie went with them on 
acruise. It came to pass also that when I 
paid my next visit to R , in the following 
summer, I found living at my relative’s house 
a Major Brinster, and a Mrs. Brinster. Mrs. 
Brinster was my Cousin Maggie, and Major 
Brinster was my Cousin Maggie's ‘‘fate.” 


General Aliscellany. 
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POLAR BEARS. 


It is no uncommon event fora polar bear 
to growl along the ice-floes of the sea-coast, 
which is its favorite walk, until it finally stum- 
bles on an Eskimo village; and, if the dogs 
see it, or smell it, it is very apt to be brought 
to bay near by, and then killed by some of the 
native hunters who have been alarmed by the 
noise and outcry. 

A fair fight on the open ice with a large 
polar bear is somewhat dangerous, for if se- 
verely wounded, it may tear the hunter to 
pieces. The Eskimo seldom wound any dan- 
gerous animals, for, being a very brave people 
—that is, personally brave—they generally go 
so close that, unless some accident with the 
fire-arms happens, the animal, whether it is 
bear or musk-ox, is usually killed at the first 
shot. — 

I once found an old Eskimo hunter, how- 
ever, in my camp in North Hudson’s bay 
whose hair and scalp had been taken complete- 
ly off by the bite of a wounded bear that he 
had endeavored to kill; and Toolooah once 
fired at a big bear with too hasty an aim, hop- 
ing to save one of his dogs that the bear had 
under its paws. He 2 Riarge the huge 
animal, which instantly ged him, and was 
only killed by a lucky shot just as it was close 
upon the hunter. 

Toolooah told me that he has seen polar 
bears climb up places so steep and perpendic- 
ular that the natives could not follow them 
without cutting in the wall of ice niches 
wherein to put their hands and feet, and even, 
in some instances, an ice-wall so high that the 
hunters dared not attempt to climb it on ac- 
count of the danger of slipping and killing 
themselves. 

A British explorer of the Arctic regi 
says that he once climbed to the top of an 
iceberg, and there found a big white bear 
sleeping away, in quiet possession. The 
bog on discovering the y,j over 


— 


Her intention appeared to be that | 


Some Arctic explorers, however,—Capt. 
Hall and Dr. Rae among others,—state that 
the bears sometimes surprise an old walrus 
by climbing above him on a precipitous hill, 
or the vee of an iceberg, and then taking 
stones or huge pieces of ice in their forepaws 
and throwing them with such force as to crack 
the walrus’ skull as he lies asleep or at rest on 
the ice. Then the bears spring down on the 
stunned walrus and finish him.—Lieutenant 
Schwatka in St. Nicholas. 





From Youth’s Companion. 
MARGARET. 





BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





Beauty she had not, neither place nor state ; 
Not hers the ous gifts that women prize, 
In learning of the schools she was not wise ; 

She was not anything the world calls great. 


Yet, in the quaint old Southern city where 
She lived and wrought, in polished marble set, 
Comrade of Jackson, Clay and oy 

Her statue rises clean and white and fair. 


Who was she, thus to win such comradeship? 
Who was she, thus to be immortalized 
With the beloved, honored, idolized? 

Great names forever upoa History’s lip. 


A woman who made bread, who at her stall 
Or by her bake shop door sat day by day, 
Selling her wares in simple, honest way, 

A very humble woman—that was all. 


But everywhere the orphan children say, 
“She was our mother;” and the city’s poor 
Cry out, “’Twas she who blessed our hapless 

loor:” 

While from the past, the soldiers blue and gray 


Do speak her praise, and every noble cause 
Declares she was our helper; every need 
Whispers, she knew not ag class or creed, 

But listened always to love’s higher laws. 


And so she died, and so the people set 
Amid their heroes—with a proud consent— 
This slmple woman-crowned monument, 
And carved thereon the one word Margaret. 


0 pe city! he who runneth reads 
our pride fn patriot fire, in martial fame ; 
But in the place you gave this humble name 
You prove your faith in love’s diviner deeds. 





THE MODERN AMAZONS. 

Dr. Zoller, who is acting as special corre- 
spondent of the Aolnischn Zeitung, gives an 
account of his reception at the court of the 
Portuguese half-breed, Juliano de Sonza, 
who, in his semi-royal state of Whydah, re- 
joices in the possession of a fully equipped 
battalion of women who fight. Alas! ew 
ever, for our preconceived notions, the Ama- 
zons of De Sonza have more resemblance to a 
corps de ballet than to a corps de armee, and 
the deepest impression which they left on the 
mind of their visitors, was that they would 
make the fortune of any enterprising impresa- 
rio who would introduce them to European 
audiznces. 

Of Juliano de Sonza himself, who has had 
his son educated in an English boarding- 
school, and married by a French priest, Dr. 
Zoller speaks in high terms. He says: 

**The tall, broad-chested man, with a dark 
yellow, almost brown, complexion, received 
us with the amiable politeness of a pompous 
aristocrat. He wore along, shirt-like, cot- 
ton garment, reaching down to his feet, high, 
European boots, an embroidered smoking- 
| cap, and—although he is a fetish worshiper— 
| a big, black, metal cross on his chest.” 

When it was dusk the army of Amazons 
made their entrance into the yard, fantasti- 
cally attired, and looking more fantastical 
still by the glare of torches which were borne 
before them. 

Shortly before their dance commenced, the 
| **Chacha” distributed German beer and Bahai 





| rum among the audience, which consisted of 


| some five hundred spectators, many of whom 
| were accompanied by their tame sheep, which 
follow their masters like dogs. Kum is the 
ordinary beverage offered to visitors in Da- 
homey. 

The Amazons of Abome, of whom there 
are at the most some 6000, are nominally the 
wives of the King, and as such form a body- 
| guard which is said to be superior to the male 
soldiers in courage, discipline and loyalty. 
But although these Amazons accompany the 
King on all his wars, I think they are more 
for show than for service. 

Among all the savage and semi-savage 
tribes, singing and dancing are considered as 
essential as drilling and drumming among 
ourselves. It is natural that the Amazons, 
having from their earliest childhood been 
educated as warriors, dancers and singers, 
should be as superior to male soldiers in these 
accomplishments, as 6ur guards are to the re- 
serves. 

The Amazons of ‘*Chacha,” all of whom 
have served in the army of Abome, are wo- 
men between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five, and as the ‘‘Chacha” does not go to war, 
they are naturally only kept for show. They 
have no separate barracks, but live, like the 


the town, whence they are called together 
whenever they are wanted. At their first en- 
trance, when marching up ina long proces- 
sion, they saluted their lord and master. I 
was astonished at the military exactitude of 
their movements. Imagine sixty young wo- 
men, strong and slender, who, without losing 
anything of their womanliness, present a de- 
cidedly warlike appearance. Among Euro- 
peans this combination of the woman and 
warrior could not be imagined ; here it is ex- 
plained by the peculiar formation of the negro 
skeleton. The skeletons of negro women, 
(in striking contrast to that of the mulattoes, ) 
are very much like the skeletons of male ne- 
groes. 

The assertion is untrue that the female war- 
riors of Dahomey bave their breast cut off, 
like the mythological Amazons of the ancient 
Greeks. Their picturesque uniform might 
furnish our masters of the ball with new ideas. 
The fresh young faces lock roguishly from 
under the white, brimless, yokey cap, orna- 
mented with black pictures of animals, such 
as lizards, birds and others. The feet are 
bare; short knickerbockers of green, red or 
yellow material come down nearly to the 
knees, and a bright-colored tnnic of silk or 
velvet, which leaves only the neck and the 
arms free, covers the upper part of the body, 
which is supported by corsets of native manu- 
facture A broad belt of many bright colors, 
heightens the slim appearance of the female 
warrior. At the left side of the belt a short 
sword is fastened, and a small cartridge 
pocket in front. A scarf of white, or light 
green silk is worn like a Scotch plaid. The 
armament consists of swords, battle axes and 
guns, which latter are put aside during the 
dance. 

Quite apart from the effect of combined 
dancing and singing, the performances, which 
went on for several hours uninterruptedly be- 
fore our eyes, were quite in the atyle of our 














corps de ballet, with the only difference that 
perhaps no other corps de ballet could dance 
with equal exactitude. First came a tall and 
somewhat elderly woman; she was the Cap- 
tain; and as she entered, the son of the 
‘‘Chacha” whispered to me: 

«Just look how well my mother dances.” 
Then followed, with battle-axes uplifted, 
the younger officers, and in their rear the 
still younger troops, now dashing toward us 
in their sham fight, now wheeling round, dis- 
persing and again uniting. And all this with 
rhythmical movements, half war-like, half co- 
quetish, but never clumsy, the elegant play of 
the bare, round arms recalling to the mind 
the limbs of ancient classical statues.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 





HIGH-PRICED SEEDS. 
Figures Which Astonish Unsophisticated 
Cultivators of Country “Garden Sass.” 


In many offices around and in the big Pro- 
duce Exchange, there are numerous little 
shallow boxes piled on window-sills, tables, 
and desks. The boxes are generally filled 
with corn and other grain, samples of the 
stocks held in the big elevators and stores 
along the river-fronts, and in the fleets of ca- 
nal-boats in the Brooklyn basins. 

A grain dealer was running his hand 
dinoagh a sample of No. 1 spring wheat, when 
a man said : 

“Good as gold.” 

**Yes, but, unlike some of the other farm 
products, it is not worth its weight in solid 
1d.” 

“‘Squashes, for instance?” 

‘Perhaps you would like to know some- 
thing about high-priced farm products. ‘There 
is a new variety of oats called the Clydesdale. 
A measured bushel weighs fifty-one pounds. 
While they will not retain their full weight in 
this country, they will double the market 
value of the product of an oatfield. The en- 
terprising farmer pays five dollars per bushel 
for the seed. 

‘‘There is the new Fife spring wheat, which 
sells for three dollars per bushel, and the new 
style of field corn, known as Chester Mam- 
moth and Golden Dent, that sells for about 
the same price. 

‘In the matter of garden seeds, the farmer 
must pay prices that make him squeal. Last 
year a Newark man bought out what is known 
as Henderson's White Plume Celery. Unlike 
common celery, it does not need to be banked 
up to whiten the leaves, and, what is more, 
these leaves are as much like ostrich feathers 
as anything you can imagine. During the 
American itute Fair the plants on exhibi- 
tion were frequently torn to pieces by guests, 
who used the leaves for button-hole bouquets. 
The seed-man who is introducing the plant, 
paid four hundred and fifty dollars for a small 
truck-load of the plants, and he now sells the 
seed for forty do a pound. 

“A new French bean is selling at fifty cents 
a quart. The new Eclipse beet seed sells for 
two dollars and a half a d, while the seed 
of the new lettuce, the Oak Leaf, sells 
for two dollars an ounce. Even a new varie- 
W Fifictee is high-priced, the seed of the 

called selling for two dollars a 








away across the broad Atlantic. How very 


‘You sarcastically mentioned the squash. 


thirty male soldiers, in different quarters of 


squashes. 
several weeks, that weighed 223 pounds. 
mous. 


dollars an ounce. 


farmer’s wife. 
riety of new flowers. 


This year there is a 


by the 
cents. 


your breath away. 


an exceedingly beautiful flower. 


powder, almost, it is so fine. 


the seed is worth $500. 
5000 packages. 


are, from that statement.”—N. Y. Sun. 





FEATURES OF TEHERAN. 


adopted it, about a century ago. 


the modern sense of that word. 


army, it would be useless. 


town by what the Persians kanauts. T 
the same as the kareez of Afghanistan 
These are tunnels simply cut through the soil 


ter is found, where all is dry 


each hole. 


from this place to the Khyber. 


which the supply of water is obtained. 


desert were it not for these kanauts. 
good. 


hereabout. 
the sun. 
highly picturesque. 


cell Here, 


below for prisoners. 


administering justice. 
ing butgshoe makers. 


further it was tailors, then brass-workers 


was common in some towns at home. 


houses are to 
bazaar. 


were amusing them. 


to be Oriental. 
condition might come to Teheran. 
ed the old Residency in the centre 
town, where Sir Henry Rawlinson, and othe 


gate of the road leading to Gulahek. 


heran Letter in London News. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Tra.—The water should be freshly boiled 


of earthen or china, never of tin. 


poisonous compound. 
of tea for one cup of boiling water. 
tea in a strainer, 


required. Put the 


but not boil, for five minutes. 
genous substance, will not be obtained. 
milk in tea. 

some persons. 


tea, like coffee. 
the amount of its exhilarating quality. 


the tea. 


pint of milk, and one egg. 


stirring it well in. Meantime 
gem pans well buttered, heating in the oven. 


CADETS. 


lar with the graduates of the school ?” 
‘‘Well, I think the cavalry is the most 
sought afternow. It used to be the artillery, 
but of late. the conditions have changed and 
the cavalry is more popular.” 

‘‘How have the conditions changed ? ” 

“In this way: 
and none resign. 
on the plains, hard work, exposure, Indian 


more rapidly.” 

‘‘And do you mean to say that this makes 
the cavalry service the more popular? Do 
the military cadets so long for death that they 
have to court it in this way ?” i 
“Ob, no. You don’t understand at all. 
They court promotion, not death; and when 
they see a service in which officers are dying 
off ahead of them very fast, they see that 
that is the one for them, for their chances of 


largely what the army officer lives for, you 
know.” 


heretofore ?” 

‘*Probably because it is considered a higher 
grade of the service. There are more things 
to learn in preparing for the artillery service, 
and it is considered a higher rank of the ser- 
vice. So it happens that men who pass high- 
est, often get this service. This, perhaps, 
made it the most popular rank formerly, Oe 
cause all students observed that the brightest 
men went into it.”"—Jndianapolis Sentinel. 





ABOLISH THE HONEYMOON. 


So Princess Beatrice’s honeymoon is to be 
spent in the Isle of Wight, says a London pa- 
per. After this it will be more than ever the 
resort of couples newly wed. But the honey- 
moon is now becoming more than ever, an in- 
stitution of the past. It has of late been 
growing shorter and shorter, and will soon be 
quite obsolete. In another fifty years an- 
tiquarians will be puzzling over what it was. 
Now, my dear, I fancy that people will get 
on all the better without it. All the married 
ople I know intimately have told me that 
they had tiffs during the honeymoon. 

Of course they had. Thrown entirely upon 
their own resources, and deprived of society, 
what other pastime was left them but a lively 
little domestic breeze? And then, 


“To kiss again, with tears.” 


Very one-sided tears, you may be sure. 
There is nothing like the ordinary routine of 
daily life, for softening the trials of matrimo- 
nial unions, I feel sure. Every one has his 
or her moods or tenses, and to have to dis- 
cover them in a heap, as it were, in the soli- 
tude of the honeymoon, is a much more terri- 
ble experience than it would be if the couple 
were at home, and not left entirely to their 
own devices. 

Besides, it is very impolitic for either hus- 
band or wife to let the partner of life become 
bored; and not Cleopatra herself, with all 
her ‘‘infinite variety,” could have prevented a 
modern Antony from experiencing that fatal 
sensation. on a wet day in the yore © in 
Switzerland, in Rome, or, in fact, anywhere 
away from his club, his pet chef, and his own 
particular haunts. 

Let us, therefore, abolish the honeymoon. 
Let the wedding-trip remain, but it will be 
enjoyed ever so much more if undertaken 
after a year and a day of married life, when 
each partner to the contract has learned the 
great unwritten clause about bearing and for- 
bearing. 





Tue Sovt'’s AnasrnetTic.—Men can get 
hardened to anything. I used to look upon 
a corpse with awful solemnity, but during the 
ay sight became so common that I could 
almost step upon the dead to avoid a ditch or 


a mud hole. I have seen soldiers who were 
kind and humane at home, rifle the of 
the dead upon the battle fields, chuckle 


over their findings. Just so it is with the 





rich. They get utterly hardened to poverty 


That was because you didn’t know all about 
There was a specimen of a new 
squash on exhibition in this town last fall, aa 
ts 
flavor was as excellent as its size was enor- 
The seeds obtained from this big 
squash sell for three cents apiece, or three 


‘But when you want to find farm products 
that are really worth their weight in gold, 
you must take the flower seeds raised by the 
sat va- 
It would bewilder you 
to name them. These seeds are always sold 
acket at from twenty-five to fifty 
hat sounds cheap, but there are new 
styles in daisies, lady’s slippers, petunias and 
pansies, the seeds of which are worth in the 
market by the ounce, a sum that will take 


“The petunia grandiflora is a sample ; it is 
The pack- 
ages of seed contain three or four hundred 
seeds each, but the seed is an impalpable 
The package 
retails at seventy-five cents, but by the ounce 
An ounce will make 
You can see what the retail 
price of flower seeds, and the retailer's profits 


Teheran, the capital of Persia, is a lace of 


wall surrounds the city, but it would bea 
mistake to say that the place is fortified, in 
The wall is 
distinctly pre-Vauban in its tracing. Asa 
police boundary, or something of that sort, it 
may serve some purpose; but as a defense to 
the city, if it were attacked by a modern 


The supply of water is brought into the 
This is 


above, and 
brought for long distances to irrigate fields. 
Holes have to made at regular distances to 
bring up the earth in excavating these ka- 
nauts, and their direction can be traced across | 
the country from the mound that is around 


This mode of irrigation exists all *the way 
The making 
of these tunnels is a regular trade, and there 
are wise men who have a reputation for be- 
ing able to find the underground source from 
Some 
large extents of ground in Persia would be a 
The 
supply of water brought into Teheran by 
them, is large, and the quality is said to be | 


The bazaars are arched over with sun-dried 
bricks, which is the usual building material | 
The object of this is to keep out | 
This makes them dark, but it is | 
In some places they are | 
painted with figures and ornaments, and at facing toward the engine, at all stations where 
one place, where two lines of bazaars cross, ’ 
the seat of the Kadi was pointed out, with a | 
cases are 
tried before the public, and punishment is in- | 
flicted—a very Eastern and primitive mode of 


At one part of the bazaar we noticed noth- 
Passing them we found 
nothing but hats being made; a little distance 
- | mer, and I want to impress upon your mind 
This grouping of each trade has many ad- 
vantages, and it is not so many years since it 


Kabab shops, or eating-houses, and tea- 
be found scattered about the 
In some of the tea-houses men were 
sitting smoking kalians, while story-tellers 


The Constantinople bazaar has long ceased 
Any one wishing to see a | 
place of this kind ina still purely Eastern 
We visit- 
of the 


r 


new Legation is on the outskirts, near the 
It is, 
perhaps, the best building in Teheran.—7e- 


Seald and heat the tea-pot, which should be 
Never 
make the tea in atin tea-pot, as the tannic 
acid acts upon the metal and produces a 
Allow one teaspoonful | 
Reduce | 
the proportion of tea when several cups are | 
pour 
through it half a cup of boiling water, cover | Sarah?” 
closely, and place it where it will keep hot, 
If cold or 
lukewarm water is used, the theine or nitro- 


A slice of lemon is a good substitute for 
The lemon prevents the head- 
ache and sleeplessness which the tea causes in “ 

A French chemist recommends grinding 
It will yield nearly double 
Also 


to put a lump of sugar into the tea-pot with 


Breakrast Purrs.—One pint of flour, one 
Stir the milk into | little school girl. 
the flour; beat the egg very light, and add it, 
have a set of 


Put in the dough, (the material is enough for 
a dozen puffs,) and bake in a very bot oven. | 


CAVALRY SERVICE PREFERRED BY 


‘‘What branch of the service is most popu- 


In the artillery few die, | 
Now, in the cavalry service | 


fighting and that sort of thing kills them off 


promotion are much better there; and that is | 


‘“‘Why was the artillery more popular | 


and passion. They will weep over pathetic 
acting in the theatre, but laugh at scenes as 
sad upon the streets. They will shed tears 
of sympathy for little Nell, but carelessly pass 
by the children upon the highway. 

Money is an anesthetic to the soul. It 
makes a man insensible to the pain or the 

ief of his fellow-men. I would be afraid to 

ve so much money. Peter Cooper and 
Peabody could be trusted, but the are dead. 
When will the world wake up to the rights of 
the poor and unfortunate? Well, after all, 
there is one relief; one comfort, and I am 
glad of it. The poor can suffer, and then— 
die. ‘The rich can feast and frolic, and then 
—die, too! What next ?—Bill Arp. 


ait and FHumor. 








A Daxora Boarp or Trapr.—A mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Board of Trade, who 
was in Dakota last fall, happened in a town 
on the line of a railroad which had only one 
wheat elavator. In a conversation with the 
owner of the elavator, he inquired : 

**Who makes the prices on wheat here?” 

‘Our Board of Trade,” was the reply: 

‘“*So you have a Board of Trade, eh?” 

‘Well, a good enough one for such a town 
as this.” 

‘‘How many members ? ” 

‘Only two—myself and clerk ; I'm the bear 


no antiquity. It was Aga Mohammed Khan, | and he’s the bull, and between us the market 
the founder of the present dynasty, who first | is kept pretty ree 
A mud *‘But suppose the farmer doesn’t want to 


sell at your figures?” 

‘That never happens. Being as we are 
the Board of Trade and own the only eleva- 
tor, and being as he is head over heels in debt 
and must have money, the market may be 
quoted as steady.”—Kansas City Com. 








| Aw English Lord who visited Scotland was 
| at a dinner given in his honor at a private 
| residence. A little daughter of his host, who 

was too well bred to stare, but who eyed him 


: : ’ | covertly as the occasion presented itself, finally 
in parts at some depth, and by this means wa- | isiteeiitth dl miimentie : 


‘“‘And you are really and truly an English 
| Lord?” 
| ‘*Yes,” he responded pleasantly, ‘‘really 
| and truly.” 

“I bave often thought that I would like to 
see an English Lord,” she went on, *‘and— 
and y 

‘‘And now you are satisfied at last,” he in- 
terrupted, laughingly. 

‘*‘N—no,” replied the truthful little girl, 

“I'm not satisfied. I’m a good deal disap- 
pointed.” 





To Avorm Dancer.—An Irishman was 
noticed to get off the train on the ‘‘Burling- 
ton route” at every station, and some one 
| finally asked the reason. 

‘Be gorry, look there! 
to the following : 


’ 


—_ : nai 
said he, pointing 


‘*Notice to Passengers—To avoid danger 
from passing trains, passengers are directed 
to get off the cars on the right hand side, 


| there is a double track. H. B. Srow. 
‘*Assistant General Manager. 
“*April 4, 1884.” 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A PossinLe Contrincency.—Physician- 
the cholera reaching this country this sum- 


the importance of cleanliness. Your premi-es 
are in bad condition and your children un- 
necessarily filthy, while you yourself are not 
much better. I would advise a thorough 
cleaning all round.” 

Mrs. Mulcahey, (anxiously)—*‘Yis, sorr ; 
but phat if the cholera shouldn't come afther 
all, docther; phat thin? ”"—New York Times. 


A Recrerocat Spmir.—‘I can't find my 
tooth-brush anywhere,” said a Cottage Hill 
young lady, looking all over the house for the 
article. 


early British Representatives lived. It is at “Pll len’ you mine,” accommodatingly sug- 
present undergoing a complete repair. ‘The gested the colored kitchen girl. 


“Oh, no, thanks!” 
turning away. 

‘**You needn't hab no combustion about 
takin’ it, miss,” persisted the girl, ‘‘for I’s 
used yours sometimes when I couldn't find 
mine.”— Oil City Derrick. 


replied the young lady 


| - —_ 


‘ > . a | 
: “I TELL you, Sarah,” observed John Grab | 


to his better half a few evenings ago, ‘‘them 
college text books is awful expensive.” 
‘‘Why ?” remarked that lady. 


I was down to the store, and he says as he 
wants a $1.50 for a ‘geometry’ and $8 fora 
‘cyclometer.’ I don't think a cyclometer 
| ought to cost more than a geometry, do you, 


“TI don’t know, John, but I reckon it must 
be a little harder study.”— Boston Post. 





Mrs. YerGer, of Austin, rebuked her ser 
vant, Matilda Snowball, for being too fond of 
ae, =f 
every night in the kitchen. That will never 
do.” 

*Dat’s all right. Dey all wants ter marry 
me. I don't ‘low none oders ter hang round 
de premises.” 


A Baur story in grammar is told of a 


‘‘Quarrel,” she parsed, ‘‘is plural.” 
“Why?” 
‘*Because—why, it 


” 


one. 


takes two to make 


**Wuy is it called the honeymoon?” asks 
an exchange. i 

Honey, because it is full of cells, and moon, 
| because it ‘‘comes high.” ‘Throw another 
| one at us.— Yonkers Statesman. 
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| Is your Blood Impure. 
| Get a remedy that is known to 
possess merit. Vegetine has 
|been tried and not found 
wanting. Whatever the cause 


of the poisoned condition, 
Vegetine will restore and 
strengthen. 


Serofulous Humors have 
been, are being cured daily by 
the use of Vegetine. We can 
show testimonials or refer 
you to the parties in proof 
of this. 


Dyspepsia and all the un- 
pleasant effects of indigestion 
jare at once relieved by the 
use of Vegetine 

Salt Rheum and all dis- 
eases of the skin disappear 
when Vegetine is faithfully 
used. J 


For liver and Kidney 
omplaint you will find Veg- 
etine 4 most valuable remedy. 


“* Oh how tired I am” js so 
often heard. An impure con- 
dition of the blood will always 
produce this feeling and it ‘is 
sure to be relieved by the use 
of Vegetine. 





Ladies who have used Veg- 
etine, and the number of such 
is large, are loud in its praise 
as a remedy for diseases pe- 
culiar to their sex. 

Nervous Sufferer you can 


use nothing so sure to furnish 
you sleep and rest as Vegetine. 


VEGETINE 


Is sold by all Druggists, 


S900) 13 
YOUR 


\s Al TH 


























COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JOBNSON & LORD, Props., arlington, Yt, 
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‘There is grave danger, Mrs. Mulcahy, of 


“Well, I just got a letter from John when | 


‘ou have four or five men visiting you | 
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me BEST THING KNOWN = 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
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A Dangerous Case. 


ROCHESTER, June 1, 1882. 
Years ago I was attacked with the most 


Intense and deathly pains in my back and 
Aidneys. 


“Ten 


* . . 


“Extending to the end of my 
brain ! 

“Which made me delirious ! 

“From agony. 

“It took three men to hold me on my bed at 
times ! 

“The Doctors tried in vain to relieve me, but to 
no purpose. 

Morphine and other opiates ! 

“Had no effect! 

“After two months I was given up to die! 

“When my wife 
heard a neighbor tell what Hop Bitters had done 
for her, she at once got and gave me some. 
first dose eased my brain and seemed to go hunt- 
ing through my system for the pain. 

The second dose eased me so much that I slept two 
hours, something I had not done for two months 


as hard as any man could, for over three weeks; but I 
worked too hard for my strength, and taking a hard 


cold, I was taken with the most acute and painful 
rheumatism all through my system that ever was 
known. 

I called the doctors again and after several weeks, 
they left me a cripple on crutches for life, as they said 
I met a friend and told him my case, and he said Hop 
Bitters had cured him and would cure me. 1 poohed 
at him, but he was so earnest I was induced to use 
them again. 

In less than four weeks I threw away my crutches 
and went to work lightly and kept on using the bitters 
for five weeks, until | became as well as any man liv 
ing, and have been so for six years since. 


It has also cured my wife, who had been sick 
for years; and has kept her and my chiidren well 
and healthy with from two to three bottles pez 


There 


year. is no need to be sick at all if these 


bitters are used. J.J. Berk, Ex-Supervisor. 

“That poor invalid wife. 

“Sister ! 

“Mother ! 

“Or daughter ! 

*Can be made the picture of health 

“with a few bottles of Hop Bitters! 

“ee will you Ve ; the m su fie } aa 
&a None genuine without 

on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 

with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. 4t17 


BKIONEY-WORT 
THE SURE CURE 





FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
| lever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“*Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. It is mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 

harmless in all cases. 

tw It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
| In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
| from the system. 


. 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00, Burlington Vt. 


Ki DNEY-WORT 
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TO YOUNG MEN. 
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HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTU- 





RAL COLLEGE has at its disposal, eighty 
free scholarships, each of which is equal to the cost of 
tuition, These scholarships will be given to worthy 

| young men who can puss the entrance examination, 
which is not difficult. The College is located in the 
delightful town of Amherst, in the valley of the Con 
necticut, on a beautiful farm of 400 acres. It affords 
| a thorough English education, a good knowledge of 
Agriculture, Engineering, Chemistry, Botany and 
many other sciences. In short, it fits a young man to 
become a practical farmer, or to enter business, or to 
study the professions lhe locality is so healthful, 
and the physical training such that many young men 
who have entered with poor health, have returned 
home not only with a well stored and disciplined 
mind, but strong in body. The additional expense for 
those receiving the scholarships need not be over $175 
a year, and an industrious student can earn, if he de 
sires, a portion of that amount at work on the farm 


without interfering with his daily College duties. A 
farmer's son, or any young man who wants to geta 
good education, should apply at once for one of these 
scholarships. For further particulars, address Pres't 





Especialiy for those who desire-to procure trees 
of thee GREAT NEW QUINCE, 
“MEECH’S PROLIFIC,” 

, 

For planting this spring. Send at once for Cal 
endar, telling of the wonders of this Quince, 
handsome photograph and Circular, giving des 
cription, directions in culture, method of pruning, 
valuable recipes, interesting articles from the 
preso—all free 

MULBERRY Supply Depot of America. 

Every variety of 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 
HANCE & BORDEN, 


RUMSON NURSERIES, 
Rep BANK, N..J., or 31 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Stumps and Boulders 


—vusE— 


Cheaper than the Stump-Puller. 
Send for Pamphlet and Price List. 
JUDSON POWDER Co., 


13tl2¥ RUSTIC, Morris Co., N. J. 





THE POULTRY WORLD 


I AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 
. teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 
published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for | 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical. 

$1.25 PER YEAR. | 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively to poultry. $1.50 per year. Both periodi- 


cals to one address, $2. 
H. H. STODDARD, 

Editor and Publisher, | 

52t3y Martford, Ct. | 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly3v SALEM, MASS, 
that ple want, i. ¢., 


Er : THE PEOPLES’ CYCLore. 


DIA (210,000) Vols. sold. Rippatu’s UN iT 

H ISTORY (500,000 Vols. sold.) Gask a's Con 
DIUM OF FORMS (213,000 Vols. sold.) Tuk Propt ES’ 
ATLAS | soon to be issued.) TREASURY OF Tnoveut; 
a=. Spt em mee VEN (New.) Tur Wort D; 
—Historical and Actual (a s : les. 
Pe gare (about ready.) Active sales. 











can be made selling good, 
useful, everyday books, 


MARTIN GARRISON & Co., 
521560 70 Milk Street, opposite the P. O., Boston 
Mill, Farm Families, 


HELP FURNISHED, ct. zpmticn 





With our contracts and 
| ry can get winter — a 
me to read, think and plan, wisdom Aer ave 
Prove. CHARLES T. PARSONS 40" 
Northampton, Mass. , Ps 


: ACENTS WANTED 

© canvas for one of the established 
NURSERIES in the States.  Estapligny 
Business easily learned. For terms, Wa 


i « address 
*, omeam, Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y, 














Write us for testimonials of the 





P. O. Box 3773. 





NGLO-SWISS miLk EF OOD, 


For Children PAST Teething. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK Co. 


medical profession regarding it. 














toes and to my | 


The | 


Before I had used five bottles, I was well and at work | 


a bunch of green Hops | 


What there IS 


in a Goltle. 





Sufficient to stop in five 

SMARTING minutes the smarting, sting 
ing pain of 100 burns or scalds 
It will stop the pain as soon as 
applied. 





Abundance to cure a score 
of colds and the coughing 
that often leads the way to 
Consumption. Ir wun 

tTivety case a Cough in 1s 


COUGHING 





ee = MNCS. 
More than enoug! save 

CHOKING a doren children C} ing with 
Crovrp. One minute alter the 
first dose the hardest attack 
of Croup will be relieved 
Plenty to relieve the oppres 

WHE sion and wheezing of the most 
severe case of Asthma Ihe 
direct cures of Asthma by 
this medicine are ; fs that 


Di, Thomas’ Eclectric Oil has 
no equal as an Asthma ¢ 





In the above cases Dr. Thomas’ Eclectric Oi) can 
be relied upon. 
Keep it in your house. 
the year it will not be useful. 


It has given relief to thousands, 


} 


There is hardly a week of 








Never varies, does not contain 
one particle of the adultera- 
tions used to reduce the cost of 


PURE GOODS 


But DOES possess the FULL 
VALUE of every Legitimate 
Washing Quality, which gives 
it every advantage over Soaps 
of doubtful character; practi- 
cally recommended by other 
manufacturers in imitating it. 
None should be deceived, how- 
ever, as the word WELCOME 
and the Clasped Hands are 
stamped on every bar. 
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HIGHEST AWARI)D 
A Silver Medal, at the 15th A Ex! n, 1&S4 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As 


STOVER WINDMILL. 









This old and reliable millis the s t, 
strongest, and most durable 
made Every farmer or other 
person intending to purchase § 
should examine it 
care of itseif in gales 
three oiling places, 
anti friction ball -bear j 
no otling, and has no superior 
yower or workmanship. Send 
ogue and testimonials 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New | 
1I3tlz Agents, Room 17, Ma iB ling, b 


ton, 


Ww 


J. C. GREENOUGH, Amherst, Mass. 13t12 
DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS, R ©] Ss 
ROSES 








NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. " 


Phat nature furnis 


Id by all dru 


ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURI 


( 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, I Propriet He 
Mass. WEEKS & PoTTER and Gro. ©. Gv« 
IN & Co., Boston, Wholesale A t 


THE MAN 


— MAKE 
5 Ton Wagen Scales, 


Seem Levers, Stee! Bearings, Brese 
Bass eens eee ae 
SGO anda 


t « List mention this paper « 
y address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


E 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
OS ES—we deliver strong Pot Plants suitable for 

immediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Off 

Sreirsiia Varieties, your choice, all labeled, for 
1; 12 for S23 35 for $5; 100 for S12. Also 


OTHER VARIETIES 9,3, & (FOR $ 4 


according to value, Send for our New Guide, 76 pp 
elegantly illus. and choose from over 500 finest sorts 
Address, THE DINGEE & CONARD.CO., 

me Growers, West Grove, Chester ( of Pa. 


10te op6 


1872. 


GRANITE STATE 1585, 
POULTRY YARDS. 


Superior Plymouth Rocks. 


Forward postal for Illustrated Circulars 


on Poultry, 


giving descriptions, &c., &c 


TO CLEAR YOUR LAND OF) = 


ane 


Judson Powder Stam eae 8 
«OPIUM SLAVERY! 


YO COME OR SEND 


CEO. E. DALTON, 


North Hampton, N. H. 


Bro. Jonathan's Jokes 


80 pages, Illustrated, & 
Postpaid, for T wel ve ¢ 


Crcelsior Publishing House, 29 & $1 Beckman St., New ) ork. 
13t10 


FARMERS ARE INVITED 
TO THE INDUS- 
TRIAL AID SOCIETY, Chardon St., Boston, for 
he fart Men 
iracter, fur 


of the now y 
(late Supt'd’t of the Deg 


means 
NE 
N. ¥.,and author of several books « (y t 
wor t cases Of the Oplam and Morphine Habits 
ceasily, thoroughly and secretly cured ut bome 
o pain, nerve , ! ¢ A cert ‘ 
able cure, endor profess 
Quackery, Deceit or Humbuy conflnemenut, re« 
tratat, orlnterference with business, PAMPULE 1 
with full part harges, press and med ‘ 
dorsements ac jials, sent ‘ 
securely se ers invielably 


’ aled. Lett 
Dr. HENRY H. KANE, 19 EB. 14th St, 2 
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PRIZE Send six cents for postage, and receiv 
free, a costly box of goods which wil 


help you to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. All, of either sex, succeed fror 
first hour. The broad road to fortune opens before 
the workers, absolutely sure. At once address, TRUE 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 26190 


KNOW THYSELF, 


Manhood Restored 


REE.—A victim of youthfal impradence 


causing Premature Decay, Nervons Debility, Lo» 
Manhood, &c., having tried in vain every t 
remedy, has discovered a simple meansof self 
which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers 
ess, 


THE SCIENGE OF LIFE, ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


nown 
cure, 


J.ELREEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 





Great Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous aad Physical Debility 


Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, 


and the 


gnats miseries resulting from i adiscretion or ¢xces*" 


It contains 125 prescri 
diseases, 
by the Author, whose experience for 23 years is such 


cian. 


for every man, young, middle-aged and old 
ons for all acute and chron 
each one of which is invaluable. So found 
probably never before fell to the lot of any phys! 
300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 


embossed covers, full gilt ‘ : 
» Ruaranteed to be a finer 

ps + Mow every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
2a than any other work sold in this country for 
ries «Se money will be refunded in every instance 
og, Only $1.00 oy am, post-paid. Illustrative sam 


ple 6 cen 


Gold medal awarded the 


author b ‘i oy 
y the National Medical Association, to the 


Presiden 
ciate officers of the 


t of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso 
Board the reader is respectfully re 


The Science of Life should be read by the young for 


instruction, and b 
it all— London 


There is 
of Life will not be 


” inetrmctor or Sarmee.— Argonent. 


= 


may be consulted on 


eo 





y the afflicted for relief. It will 
Lancet. 

no member of society to whom The Science 

useful, whether youth, parent, 


cal Institute, or Dr. W- 

inch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
all diseases uiring skill and 
ic and obstinate diseases that have 


Parker, No. 4 
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